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®xEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_——@——_ 


DISASTER which may prove of most grave importance, 
both to England and France, has happened in the 
Soudan. Colonel Hicks, a retired Bombay officer in the employ 
of the Egyptian Government, was recently made Commander- 
in-Chief in the Soudan, and ordered to defeat the Mahdi, or 
False Prophet, and take El Obeid, the capital of Kordofan. 
Ten thousand men, relics of the old Egyptian Army, supplied 
with Remington ritles and Nordenfeldt cannon, were assembled 
at Khartoum, and with them he ascended the Nile Valley to 
Duem, whence he struck westward into the Desert, intending 
to reach El Obeid by a route reported to have some water. He 
is reported to have marched for about thirty days under inces- 
sant attack from cavalry, and with his animals dying, until on 
November 2nd he was attacked by the Mahdi’s whole force, 
known to be large, but preposterously stated at 300,000 men. 
No such number could be fed, but the attack lasted three days, 
the Egyptians could get no water, and on the 4th inst. the 
worn-out squares were broken, and the whole Army put to the 
sword, or carried away into slavery. The remaining detachments 
of Egyptians scattered over the huge province fled to Khar- 
toum, and as a small force near Suakim is known to have been 
destroyed a few days before, and the British Consul killed, it is 
certain that the whole Soudan is lost to Egypt, and in arms for 
the Mahdi, who has thousands of followers in and near Khar- 
toum itself. 

















The Egyptians apply the rather absurd name of “ the Soudan” 
to the whole of their dependent Empire, stretching from the 
Third Cataract for an indefinite distance towards the Lakes, and 
from the Red Sea to the western border of Darfur. The empire 
comprises much of Nubia, all Sennaar, all Kordofan, and all 
Darfur, and though lightly held, is a subject of great pride to 
Egyptians. It is really of any length and any breadth that the 
Pashas can reach; but if we consider it to be 1,000 miles by 
1,000, or as large as India, we shall hardly exaggerate. There 
are probably 12,000,000 of people within it, most of them Mussul- 
mans of a sort, with an “upper class” of Arabs, and 
“mulattoes,” that is, descendants of Arabs and negro women, 
who have a quite exceptional daring and ferocity. They charge 
in particular, as the rather mythical “ Ghazees ” are supposed 
to do, with the intention of earning Paradise. Ifthe Mahdi has 
any skill, he may make a formidable army of these men, for mus- 
kets are forwarded to him from the great Mussulman monasteries, 
and he has now secured at least 12,000 Remington rifles and thirty 
Nordenfeldt guns. His difficulty will not be means of transport, 
for by using and expending hordes of slaves he can carry all 
that a moderate army eating only flour will need. His name is 
Mahommed Ahmed, and though probably a half-caste Arab, he 
claims to be of the Prophet’s direct descendants. He will be 
held to have proved his claim by victory. 


General Hicks was accompanied by nine English officers, 


holding different commands ; by Mr. O’Donovan, the able corre- 


spondent of the Daily News; and by an artist employed by a 
German illustrated paper, who is, we have some impression, an 
Englishman. Thisartist has escaped, but the fate of the remainder 
is nearly certain. We would fain not extinguish hope, but the 
ride of a European in flight from El Obeid to Duem would be 
almost a miraculous feat, and the Mahdi has ordered the 
slaughter of all Christians, including, we suspect, all Copts. 
The only chance for any European present in the battle would be 
that he might be taken before the Mahdi, and used by him as an 
interpreter in communications with British officers. The fear, 
however, of Europeans is excessive, the slave-traders are wild 
with hatred, and we fear the hope, if there be one, of any white 
men escaping, is wretchedly slight. Still, men of resource and 
energy have survived worse dangers, and an Arab never quite 
ignores the fact that a captive may be worth a sum of money. 


M. Ferry is unlucky. We have just mentioned elsewhere the 
great stake held by France in this affair, and may add here 
that Mahommed Ahmed was reported months ago to be in full 
communication with the chiefs of the great monastic societies 
whose stations extend south of Tunis to an indefinite depth 
into Africa. If that is true, and it is most probable, 
the defeat of General Hicks will arouse the fanaticism of all 
North Africa, and probably bring the tribes at once into the 
field. The French will do well to expect a general and a formid- 
able insurrection, and especially an invasion of Tunis from the 
great tribes which retreated a year ago into Tripoli, there to 
await their chance. It is by no means impossible—it is rather 
possible, so closely is the world bound now—that General Hicks, 
in resolving on his audacious march into Equatorial Africa, 
saved Tonquin to the Chinese Empire and the Hovas from 
subjugation. 


Mr. W. E. Forster presided yesterday week at an aggregate 
meeting of the Metropolitan Liberal Councils at the Cannon- 
Street Hotel, and made an excellent speech on the necessity 
for a reform of the present government of London, which 
he characterised as absolutely intolerable, and proved to 
be inconsistent with all those municipal changes most 
urgently needed, such as the proper organisation of the 
water supply and the rehousing of the poor. Mr. Forster 
believed that both the County Franchise Bill and the 
Government of London Bill would be introduced on the first 
night of next Session, the one by the Prime Minister and the 
other by the Home Secretary, and he thought that the Govern- 
ment of London Bill might very well be submitted to a Grand 
Committee. He asked for a fair representation of London under 
the Redistribution Bill, and explained that by a fair representa- 
tion he meant nearly tripling its representation,—that is, raising 
it from 22 to 64; but surely that is a “counsel of perfection.” 
Considering the enormous indirect influence of London on the 
House of Commons, London might well be contented with 
double its present representation. Mr. Forster was strongly in 
favour of the representation of minorities, but not of the present 
three-cornered system. He appeared to incline, as we do, to the 
subdivision of great electorates, at least, in such a place as 
London. 


The Tories are evidently going to resist the Municipal Bill 
for London with their whole strength. The Lord Mayor, a typi- 
cal Tory, on Monday made to the Turners’ Company the bold and 
foolish speech criticised elsewhere, in which he denounced any 
project for fusing London into a whole; and on Thursday Lord 
Salisbury, at the City Carlton Club, said nearly the same thing. 
The Marquis declares that London is not a city, but an agglo- 
meration of towns, and that there “is scarcely any community 
of interest between the extreme East and West ends of the 
Metropolis,”—a very rash assertion, as he will see, if ever the 
“ugly rush” comes. He repudiated altogether the idea that a 





Municipality would be powerful in proportion to its bigness, 
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and held that unpaid members would not attend to such 
a mass of work. ‘“ When you rely, as you must rely in the main, 
on unpaid labour, it is a great mistake to tax it with too vast an 
area of duty. Men who have other occupations can only devote 
a certain portion of their leisure to the performance of these 
public duties. Give them a small amount to do, and they will 
do it well. Give them an excessive amount to do, and they will 
delegate it to their professional advisers.” Why does not Lord 
Salisbury show the courage of his opinions, and propose to revive 
the Heptarchy, like a man? Members of Parliament are unpaid, 
and, on his showing, if England were divided into seven, the 
business of each division would be seven times as well done. 
We can understand the argument that the London Municipality 
will be too strong for the safety of Parliament, but not the one 
that it will be too weak to do its work. What is its work, com- 
pared with the work of the United Kingdom ? 


Lord Salisbury, after condemning the course taken by the 
Ministry in the matter of the Suez Canal, which he said left 
not only a financial monopoly, but a political monopoly to M. 
Lesseps (who does not, nevertheless, own the Cape route), de- 
voted the rest of his speech to the danger to property arising 
from Liberal legislation. He maintained that the Irish Land 
Act. was a robbery, that it had stopped the flow of capital 
to Ireland and the flow of emigration out of Ireland, and 
that it had produced an outbreak of those doctrines which 
are hostile to the existence of property. ‘ You have heard of 
them in Scotland; you have heard of them in England; you 
have heard of them from the mouths of the Ministers themselves. 
You have heard Sir C. Dilke telling you that the whole popula- 
tion of this country were adverse to the rights of property. 
You have heard Mr. Chamberlain speaking of the owners of 
property as people who ‘toil not, neither do they spin,’ com- 
paring them therein to the lilies of the field, and bestowing 
upon them a compliment which, I am bound to say, they do not 
deserve.” Mr. Chamberlain’s speech we remember, though we 
fancy his lilies were the Peers; but the allusion to Sir Charles 
Dilke is absolutely unintelligible. Did he ever say that English- 
men wished to abolish punishment for theft? Lord Salisbury 
denies that the defence of property is the only business of Tories, 
but obviously, when he himself -:looks abroad upon politics, 
“ Proputty, proputty, proputty, that’s what he hears un say.” 











The Nationalist candidate was returned for Limerick yester- 
day week by a crushing majority over the Conservative. The 
poll was,—Mr. M‘Mahon (Nationalist), 922; Mr. Spaight (Con- 
servative), 473; majority, 449, or very nearly a majority of two 
to one. It seems clear enough that Mr. Parnell can beat 
the Conservatives in almost any part of the three Southern 
Provinces of Ireland, and very probable that in most 
parts of those Provinces he could beat the Conservatives 
and Liberals combined, But it is not in many places 
that Conservatives and Liberals will combine. Why should 
a steady supporter of the present Government vote for 
a Member who would try to turn the present Government 
out, and to enforce a Tory policy in Ireland? And how could 
a supporter of Lord Salisbury’s policy for Ireland honestly 
vote for the Government which has passed the Irish Land Act ? 
The only reasonable hope for Ireland is that the Nationalist 
party will gradually give up its dreams, and accept defeat on 
that policy of dismemberment on which it can never prevail 
against the unanimous feeling of Great Britain. 


The Liberals have lost York by a narrow majority. The vote 
for Mr. Milner (Conservative), was 3,948; for Mr. Lockwood 
(Liberal), 3,927; majority, 21. The poll of the Conservative is 
eleven less than that polled by Mr. James Lowther at the 
general election. The poll of Mr. Lockwood is 578 less than 
the poll of Mr. Creyke,—the highest Liberal,—at the last election. 
In other words, the Liberals have lost much ground, the Con- 
servatives hardly any. York has never been a very pure con- 
stituency, and the falling-off in the Liberal vote is chietly due, 
we believe, to the irritation of the publicans, the canvassers, and 
so forth, at the stringency of the Corrupt Practices Act. 


Mr. R. Murray Smith, Agent-General for Victoria, has made 
an able attempt to “draw” Lord Derby upon the annexation 
of New Guinea and the Western Pacific Islands, but has not 
quite succeeded. Mr. Murray Smith asked to be informed on 
what conditions the Queen’s Government would permit annex- 
ation; whether, if the Australian Colonies became federated, 


be made of the cost of strengthening the hands of the ant 
Commissioner in the Western Pacific. Lord Derby declin, ‘ 
estimate the cost of that measure, and for the rest, his sal to 
summed up in the following statement :—“ If the colonies shea 
decide either upon confederation or upon united action, in 

to this particular question, there would undoubtedly be much 
less difficulty than at present in arranging for the transfer tg 
them of the obligations of this country in respect of neighbour. 
ing native communities; but it is not possible to say, Without 
fall consideration of the manner in which the conf 
colonies would propose to discharge their obligations, whether 
annexation could be agreed to.” Australia may, we think rel 
upon it that, if she becomes a Dominion, she may pursue om 
foreign policy she pleases, subject only to the rider that it shall 
not involve a certainty of war with a European Power. 





M. Challemel-Lacour has at last resigned the Foreign Mini 
of France, and has been succeeded by M. Jules Ferry, There. 
never probably was a Minister about whom opinion wag 
unanimous. M. Challemel-Lacour, by the consent alike of 
friends and enemies, is a man of great or even splendid gilts, 
a philosopher and investigator of high rank, whose powerg 
are rendered useless by an irritable arrogance of temper, and an 
inability to understand that men are governed by other things 
than logic. Wherever he has been stationed as diplomatist, he 
has made enemies; and whenever he has been Foreign Minister, 
France has been embroiled with weak Powers, His failure is attri. 
buted to temper; but we greatly fear the weak point of thememof 
science in the practical business of life will be found here, Their 
conclusions are always too absolute. If M. Paul Bert thought 
church-going unhealthy, he would close all churches, in the face. 
of an insurrection; and if M. Challemel-Lacour thought the 
Malagasy inferior people, he would treat Envoys from Mada 
gascar as if they were animals, never heeding that he was 
doubling the risks of war. The old “ doctrinaires ”—the men 
who believed in systems like political economy—were pliable by 
the side of the new men of science, who absolutely cannot 
believe that it may be unwise to treat men as if they were 
merely forces expressible by mathematical signs, and to be: 
used in the “ wise ” way, without reference to their wills. The 
strength of France being a‘, and the strength of Switzerland g, 
what could the manner of a French diplomatist towards a Swiss. 
Minister signify to the result ? One might as well consider the 
colour of the ink used in the calculation ? 


The war between France and China appears to be drawing 
very near. Admiral Courbet has received his reinforcements. 
and very decided instructions, and the French Government 
fully hope to receive a telegram to-morrow announcing that he 
has taken Bacninh. At the same time, all accounts agree in 
stating that the Chinese Government has agreed to con- 
sider an attack on Bacninh as a declaration of war, and 
has officially informed M. Ferry that it has decided upon 
that course. A secret decree has, moreover, been issued calling 
out the militia in South-Western China for the defence of 
the Empire, and ordering that assistance should be given 
to the Black Flags, or Tonquinese. Opinion in Paris is repre- 
sented as earnest for war, but the Chamber is obviously uneasy, 
and the reporter of the Committee which is considering the credit 
for Tonquin is a man, M. Ribot, entirely opposed to war with 
China. M. Ferry, however, still disbelieves in the war, and 
trusts that the first victory will overawe the Cabinet of Pekin, 
He will be roughly undeceived, but we question if his dates are 
right. Nothing moves quickly in Tonquin or any Asiatic delta, 
and we expect to hear for another week of repeated but ineffec- 
tual tentatives, preparatory to the grand attack. 








Mr. Shaw Lefevre should look still more narrowly into the 
proposal of the Metropolitan Railway to connect Praed Street 
with Westminster. The line would be invaluable, if it could 
be made without too rauch destruction, but it is to cross 
Hyde Park and Saint James’s Park, and we fear for the 
trees. ‘The First Commissioner of Works has jealously 
guarded against the construction of ventilators in the Parks, 
and has demanded powers to regulate the depth of the 
tunnels, but has he ascertained exactly the effect of @ 
great disturbance of the drainage? When the Metropolitan 
Railway passed under the open space between the Swiss 
Cottage and Hampstead known as “The Fields,” all the 
trees died, and it was understood that the tunnel acted 





annexation would be allowed; and whether an estimate could 


as a new and colossal drain-pipe, which sucked all moisture 
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New trees will grow on the space now built 
d ones could not endure the changed conditions. 
ble that this was not the cause of the destruc- 

° ersonally testify to the withering of the trees, 
pany cteg noe the two Parks would almost de- 
. an Government. The progress of hurry-scurry cannot, of 
= be resisted; but it would be better to pay almost any 
course, ® "the extinction of the Park trees,—which might, per- 
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= _ out of spite. They are not Radicals, trees, but slow- 
aioe time-consuming things, apt to think that an incha 


ear is quite as much as they can afford to rise into the air, and 
to regard avy innovation affecting roots with shivering disgust. 


The prospects of a Liberal victory in West Surrey are evidently 
improving. Last Wednesday week a Conservative meeting, held 
under the auspices of the Godalming and Witley Conservative 
Association, and presided over by Viscount Midletcn, was at- 
tended by so many more Liberals than Conservatives, that after 
the Members had addressed their constituents at some length, 
aworking-man proposed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, which Lord Midleton, for some mysterious reason of his 
own, declared to be out of order, but which the Conservatives 
were so little able to resist that they oozed away from the plat- 
form through a side door, amidst loud cheers for Mr. Gladstone, 
for the Government, and for Mr. Lane-Fox, the Liberal candi- 
date of West Surrey at the next election. At Egham, on the con- 
trary, last Wednesday, a most harmonious and enthusiastic 
Liberal meeting was held, to hear an excellent lecture by Mr. 
George Whale on the principles at issue between Liberals and 
Conservatives, after which a masterly and humorous speech 
was made by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, concluding with a vote 
of confidence in the Government, which was supported by Mr. 
Eadie, and carried unanimously amid general cheering. Mr. 
Cubitt and Mr. St. John Brodrick must look out for their seats, 
whether the County Franchise Bill is passed or not before they 
next meet their constituents. 


On Monday, Mr. W. H. Smith,—the Conservative First Lord 
of the Admiralty,—made a curious speech on Ireland, in which 
he said that what the present Government had done during 
the last twenty years had gravely injured the character of 
the Irish people; that for all that, he would not repeal any Act 
that had been passed or pass any fresh Act, because Ireland 
wanted rest from legislation ; but that he was most anxious as 
soon as possible to assist the purchase by the peasantry of their 
properties, since at present there was no one whose interest it 
could be to invest capital in the soil. He did not explain why 
—with security of tenure—it is not as much the peasants’ pre- 
sent interest to invest capital in the soil, as it would be after 
they had purchased their farms. And still less did he explain 
how, after using up all their spare money for the purchase of 
their farms, they would have more of it left to invest in the 
improvement of the land, than they have now. Mr. Smithis an 
excellent man, but much too practical to feel disturbed at 
uttering the most glaring self-contradictions. 





Lord Overstone died this day week, at the great age of eighty- 
seven, the possessor of wealth which is supposed to have exceeded 
even the great sum of twelve millions sterling. He was the son of 
the Rev. Lewis Loyd, a Unitarian minister, who abandoned the 
ministry for the profession of a banker on his marriage with 
the daughter of Mr. Jones, a Manchester manufacturer and 
banker. Mr. Loyd was sent to London to found the bank of 
Jones, Loyd, and Co., the germ of the great bank that is now 
called the London and Westminster. Mr. Samuel] Jones Loyd 
(who in 1850 became Lord Overstone) was born in 1796, and 
educated at Eton, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
acquired a great love of the classical type of education, of 
which he was always a strong advocate. As the head of the 
banking company founded by his father, he inherited great 
wealth, which he steadily increased, and became a pillar 
of the bullionist school of Bankers. He was also a great 
oppouent of decimal coinage for England, and an active supporter 
of the Volunteer movement. When asked before a Committee 
what he would regard as the probable financial effect of an 
invasion of England, he answered sententiously, “It must 
never happen,” an answer which has become historical. He was 
perhaps the only millionaire living to whora enormous money 
wealth seemed to give almost as much dignity and status as 
the possession of half a county and a lineage dating from the 
Plantagenets. 


A meeting of the Council and friends of the Association for 
Promoting the Reform of Convocation was held on Monday last, 
November 19th, at the Palace, Exeter, the Bishop of Exeter in 
the chair, when various resolutions were passed, the general scope 
of which is reflected in the language of an address to be pre- 
sented very speedily to the Queen, which has already received 
the signatures of twelve of the Bishops, and of many of the lead- 
ing laymen and dignitaries of all schools within the Church of 
England. The address urges that it is highly desirable that the 
Bishops, clergy, and laity of the English Church should meet 
together in some manner recognised by law to discuss the best 
means of promoting the well-being of the Church of England ; 
and asks the Queen to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
and report on the best method of creating a body of lay mem- 
bers of the English Church, which, in conjunction with the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, duly reformed and for that 
purpose combined, might prepare and submit to Parliament 
from time to time such measures as they may deem best calcu- 
lated to effect these objects. We heartily concur in thinking 
that by moving in this direction the Church of England can best 
be developed into a living power. It is requested, we understand, 
that all adhesions to this address should be forwarded, as soon 
as possible, to the Rev. James Bandinel, 3 Mont-le-Grand, 
Exeter. 


The Echo of last Saturday, in remarking on onr refutation of 
its ridiculous charge that Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments had been unduly favourable to the High-Church party, 
tries to attenuate the force of our statement by saying that it is 
notorious that Dean Connor and Dean Davidson owed their ap- 
pointments to the Queen, and that Dean Bradlev was designated 
by his predecessor. We know nothing of the kind. It is quite 
certain that the Queen neither could nor would force her own judg- 
ment on a responsible Minister. As for Dean Stanley’s designation 
of his successor—of which we know nothing—what in the world 
could compel a Prime Minister toaccept it? Besides, the Echo con- 
veniently ignores much more than half the evidence we had pro- 
duced. Did the Queen force Dean Plumptre, Dean Kitchin, Canon 
Barry, Canon Butler (of Winchester), Canon Melville, Canon Row- 
sell, Canon Holland, Canon Cadman, Canon Driver, Canon Boyd- 
Carpenter, on Mr. Gladstone ? Canon Driver’s case is the most 
remarkable of all. As Regius Professor of Hebrew, he occupies a 
most influential position in the University of Oxford, which he 
has already begun to use with great effect. Is that influence 
described by any one as an influence dedicated to the High- 
Church party ? 


Yesterday week, Sir Stafford Northcote delivered a very in- 
teresting address at Birmingham to the Suburban Institutes 
Union, on Literature as the greatest monument of human 
activity which the earth contains. We have commented suffi- 
ciently on the leading idea of this address elsewhere, but may 
add here that Sir Stafford Northcote distinctly expressed his 
belief that, since the death of Milton, there had been no great 
development of literary force in this country which could com- 
pare at all with the development of scientific force. We cannot 
agree with him. Surely, Sir Walter Scott represents a literary 
force even greater, taken in all its aspects, than Milton himself, 
—certainly a force that has affected the other Continental 
literatures much more powerfully than ever Milton did. In any 
case, the remarkable outburst of literary activity which began 
with Cowper and Burns, and ended with Keats and Shelley, 
and which included not only Sir Walter Scott, but Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Byron, must be regarded as having added more 
to the literature of England than any other period of equal 
length since the death of Shakespeare. 


Sir F. R. Sandford has addressed a very interesting letter to 
the Secretary of the National Union of Elementary Teachers, in 
which he points out that though in the 18,000 Elementary 
Schools of England and Wales instances of over-pressure on the 
children occasionally occur, the new Code is not in any way re- 
sponsible for that over-pressure. Sir IF. Sandford’s. circular 
proves that in every respect the new Code favours good 
teaching rather than much teaching, and that the pressure on 
children which is due to the irregularity of their attendance, is 
inevitable, and can only be remedied by preventing that irre- 
gularity, not by assuming irregularity as the rule. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE CATASTROPHE IN THE SOUDAN. 


HE stars in their courses fight against the evacuation of 
Egypt. General Hicks, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Egyptian Army in the “ Soudan,” has obviously committed the 
two mistakes to which the most experienced Indian officers are 
liable. Habituated to victories gained by a few men over 
many, they learn to regard audacity as the supreme military 
virtue, and, warring in a richly cultivated country, they dis- 
believe in a total failure of supplies. General Hicks had 
orders to carry El Obeid, the fortified capital of Kordofan, and 
to defeat Mahommed Ahmed, the pretended ‘“ Messenger ”’ of 
the Prophet, who was known to have made that city his head- 
quarters, and to be levying tribute throughout the vast de- 
pendency of Egypt which is called in Cairo ‘the Soudan,” 
and in modern geographies the States of Nubia, Sen- 
naar, Kordofan, and Darfur, covering, say, 1,000,000 square 
miles, and inhabited, according to the guesses of the 
best explorers, by 12,000,000 of men, of whom, perhaps, a 
fourth are Arabs and Arab half-castes, the latter as brave as 
Zutus. Collecting his army, 10,500 Egyptian and Nubian 
soldiers, with 2,000 camp followers, in August, at Khartoum, 
the junction of the two Niles, and teaching them, as Mr. 
O’Donovan reported, some elementary manceuvres, General 
Hicks marched up the Nile to Duem, 150 miles from Khartoum. 
So far, he was safe, for the Nile was. with him; but at this 
point, about September 25th, he resolved to strike westward, 
and reach El Obeid by a circuitous route of 250 miles through 
the Desert,—-a march of thirty or more days. It must have 
been an awful march, for the country is a treeless, waterless, 
verdureless plain; the only drink attainable was from sur- 
face pools of stagnant rain-water, the few cattle were swept 
off by the enemy; and all day, the Army, always march- 
ing in close order, ready to form square, was surrounded 
by clouds of cavalry, who come out of the horizon, reach 
fighting distance in fifteen minutes, and disappear as fast. 
The animals dropped, says poor Mr. O’Donovan in his last 
communication, from the first; but General Hicks, with his 
ships burned behind him, pressed on gallantly, and arrived 
on November 1st within a short distance of El Obeid. There 
the Mahdi ordered him to be stopped, and his fierce 
followers, who are said to number 300,000 men, and 
may number 80,000, and who are known on direct 
European testimony to fight like martyrs, dying in heaps 
at the muzzles of the Remington rifles, made their final 
attack. It lasted three days, November 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 
relays of men coming up incessantly from El Obeid ; and on the 
last. day, as we’ believe, the exhausted Egyptians, who during 
the fighting can have had no water, found that their ammuni- 
tion had given out. They had been firing more or less 
for twenty-five days, with no fresh supply from any base. 
Whether that was so, or whether the thirst, which is a 
certainty, had done its terrible work, the Egyptian squares 
described by Mr. O'Donovan were broken, the Mahdi’s 
best troops, inflamed to madness by victory, rushed in, 
and the whole Egyptian Army were either massacred, 
made slaves, or taken as recruits. Only one European, 
an artist employed by a German paper, is known to 
have escaped; and as the Mahdi’s orders were to slaughter 
all Christians and Pagans, and as he would be egged 
on by the slave-dealers, who know how formidable Euro- 
peans are to them, we have little hope for any of the white 
men with the expedition. All have, we fear, perished, and 
as the army has been annihilated, as the district between the 
Blue Nile and Suakim is in arms, as the Abyssinians are in 
Sennaar, and as the scattered Egyptian detachments still re- 
maining are flying to Khartoum, the whole Soudan is lost to 
Egypt, and Mahommed Ahmed, the Mahdi, who claims de- 
scent from Mahommed, and, say those who have watched him, 
is reverenced by every tribe, is absolute master of Ethiopia. <A 
victory of this kind will, to every man in the Soudan, appear to 
reveal the Divine Will; and, till defeated, the Mahdi may 
expend a thousand men a day without shaking his followers’ con- 
fidence one jot. And, worse than all, it may be doubted whether 
the Mahdi, having defeated an army commanded by English- 
men and defended by the artillery of Europe, will not believe 
in himself and his own mission, and rush forward with a speed 
and a self-confidence which he has never hitherto displayed. 
There is an end of the conquest of Tonquin; for either we 
misread Arabs altogether, or in a month the French will be 
fighting for their lives from Gabes to Morocco, and must pour 














50,000 men into Tunis and Algeria; but we 

discuss French misfortunes just posting The point fa ; 
whether the Mahdi will attempt to descend the Nile It re 
formidable enterprise, for though he is master down to Khar 
toum, and may win that post by treachery, and though th - 
is literally no force between him and Egypt Proper to 
relied on for an hour,—every second Fellah by this ti 
doubting if he is not divine—Khartoum is eight hundred mail d 
from Cairo, and the Mahdi’s Army as it advances north ‘yi]] a 
the narrow strip of cultivated soil as bare as if locusts had > 
over it, Still, the cavalry of the Desert can move fast, a co 
queror like Mahommed Ahmed cares nothing about human 
life, and the Mahdi will be compelled, by his spiritual claim 
—which is to the mastery of the whole Mussulman world—to 
move forward as rapidly as means will allow. He may wait 
even for months to organise, but he cannot give up his enter. 
prise ; and through all that time, be it shorter or longer, the cloug 
will overhang Egypt, and the Egyptians will be excited by terror 
and hope of the most extreme kind. That they can defeng 
themselves by themselves may be gravely doubted. The seven, 
or eight thousand men remaining of the old Army in the. 
Soudan are already showing want of heart—they threw 
their arms away when Captain Moncrieff was attacked— 
many of them are probably ready to join the Mahdj 
as 3,000 of their comrades recently did, and all of them will 
fight with the feeling that they are warring for the Infide} 
against the promised Deliverer, whose army is full of dervishes 
santons, and the religious desperadoes who will swarm up from 
all manner of monasteries to join the successful Mussulman 
leader who proclaims a divine Mission. If we retire, Egypt 
may be divided by insurrection, or accept the Mahdi, and that 
would mean the advance of a Turkish Army to defend the Otto. 
man Caliphate, which, if an Arab Mahdi reached Cairo, would 
not be worth a week’spurchase. It is impossible for Great Britain 
to allow either such utter ruin to Egypt, or such an overthrow 
of all her policy ; and whatever happens, until the Mahdi has 
been defeated, or his movement has died away, the Delta 
must be garrisoned by British troops. We are not responsible 
for the Soudan, nor, in spite of the opinion of the ex-Khedive 
Ismail, are we bound in any way to assist in recovering a 
dominion which has not extinguished slavery, or, except for a 
moment under Gordon Pasha, produced any result beneticial to 
humanity; but we are bound to make Egypt safe against a 
barbarian invasion. We must hold the Valley up to Syene at 
least, and to do it we must retain a force strong enough, 
should the Mahdi advance, to teach him that, even as against 
fanaticism, civilisation is clothed in an impenetrable armour. 
Whether it is either right or expedient to hold Khartoum, at 
so vast a distance from supplies, we do not know, and leave 
to the able experts who will consider the question; but that 
we must defend Egypt to the First Cataract, or abandon it to 
the Turk, we do know; nor do we believe there will be any 
hesitation on the part of the Government, which has already 
directed the Fleet to recover Suakim for Egypt. The troops 
must remain, and Lord Ripon must be warned that in conceiv- 
able contingencies he must once more remind the Arabs and the 
world that, east of Alexandria, Great Britain strikes from 
two sides at once. No great effort may be necessary, 
A movement like this may be shattered by victory, or 
dissolved by internal dissension; and an Army like the 
Mahdi’s has to feed itself, like any other—rifles and cannon 
in quantities it has unhappily gained in the overthrow of 
General Hicks—while in any event, short of a rising in Egypt 
itself, there is ample time to consider action. Even if the 
Mahdi is a true soldier, it will take him a hundrel days to 
march from El Obeid to Syene; and the Egyptians, whatever 
their feelings, will await his descent. There is time in plenty, 
but there must be decision also, and in any event, until the 
designs of the Mahdi are known the evacuation of Egypt can- 
not proceed, nor can Sir Evelyn Wood be left with 7,000 
doubtful Sepoys, to hold down the Delta and resist an advanc- 
ing army of thousands of brave fanatics, flushed with a victory 
over a larger army officered like his own. 





THE LORD MAYOR ON LONDON. 


ie new Lord Mayor has spoken out strongly against the 

proposal to make London a Municipality, and as he is 
in his way a representative man, and as the Bill for that pur- 
pose is to be introduced next year, it is well worth while to 
hear what he has to say. We may premise that we have 
nothing to do with his motive for saying it, though he makes 
such a point of that. If Mr, Fowler really believes his own 
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‘ as Lord Mayor, he is bound to defend the 
ee ct the City, nn that it would be traitorous or 
therwise wicked “for an Archbishop to turn Dissenter, or for 
. Cardinal to turn Protestant,” we can have nothing to say in 
. ly. Every man must obey his conscience, and if Mr. Fowler’s 
_ Js him to regard official position as a final reason against 
ees to his better judgment, we can only remark that the 
it seg of unenlightened conscience are endless, and that 
We Fowler should resign his seat in the House of Commons. 
His conscience as Member must bind him to give the vote he 
deems best for his fellow-countrymen, which may not be the 
yote binding, by his theory, on the Lord Mayor ; and invaluable 
as conscience is, to possess two consciences, or two halves of a 
conscience liable to pull in two ways, must be indescribably 
inconvenient. We may pass over that, however, knowing that 
men like Mr. Fowler very often speak more strongly than they 
think, and address ourselves to the arguments he deems un- 
answerable. ; . eae = 
These appear to be in essence only two, either of which, if 
trae, would no doubt be fatal to the plan,—one being that 
the members of the new Municipality cannot be competent, 
from want of local knowledge ; and the other, that they can- 
not be competent, from want of general intelligence. ‘“ What 
could a man,” said the the Lord Mayor, in accents of superb 
scorn, “* who lived in Hampstead know about the drainage of 
Greenwich ?” Just as much as a Member for Northumberland 
knows about the legislation for Cornwall,—that is to say, he 
knows all general principles, and the character, abilities, and 
arguments of the representative for Cornwall, who will de- 
scribe any special necessities in the county. There is nothing 
whatever in the local needs of the parishes or boroughs 
of London to divide ‘them more from each other than local 
needs divide electoral districts of Great Britain, no insuperable 
natural differences, no differences of race, creed, or colour, no 
divergencies requiring for their comprehension an instinct 
only developed by long residence. Hampstead is a hill, and 
Greenwich mainly a riverine flat ; but water runs downwards 
and gases fly upwards in both places, and Sir John Hawkshaw 
would not consider himself overtasked if asked to prepare an 
efficient scheme of drainage for both. Belgravia is rich, and 
Shoreditch is poor; but a shilling is twelve pence in either of 
them, and Mr. Fowler would not be incompetent to denounce 
or approve a common scheme of taxation for the two regions, 
and indeed he allows that, as Member of Parliament, he 
would be competent and compelled to do so. Why, then, as 
citizen and parishioner, is he not competent? He makes, in 


_ truth, a very odd admission upon that point, for he argues 


that Parliament, being a great and dignified body, is better 
able to legislate even in local matters for London than any 
Municipality would be. We might object, that hardly any 
kind of ignorance can be so perfect as the ignorance 
of Members of Parliament about Bermondsey and Ken- 
nington, or the huge tract of houses and people formerly 
called the “Tower Hamlets;” but we need not dwell on 
that, when Mr. Fowler so plays into our hands. If a great 
legislative body is more competent than many liitle legislative 
bodies, as the Lord Mayor argues, to govern a great city, 
then a Municipality representing all London must be 
more competent than numerous Vestries representing bits of 
London. On that hypothesis, which we acknowledge to be 
quite sound, but which comes oddly from a fanatic for local 
self-government, a central Municipality is wanted now, and at 
oncé, to do the business more nearly as it ought to be done. 
The Lord Mayor is, in fact, arguing for the very scheme which 
he is so eager to denounce, and should, on his own showing, 
support it with all his power. 

But, continued the Lord Mayor, the members of the new 
Municipality will be “mere vestrymen ;” and are we to hand 
over the Municipal Government of four millions of people to 
mere vestrymen? We might ask whether vestrymen do not 
govern now, or whether the United Kingdom is not governed 
by “ vestrymen,”—that is, persons considered by their fellow- 
citizens qualified to represent them; but we reject so easy a 
victory of words. We know what the Lord Mayor means, and 
we reply that the general intellectual rank of a representative 
body is almost invariably regulated by its powers and duties. If 
they are great, the members will be great also. Reducethe powers 
of Parliament to the powers of the Congress at Washington, and 
the next set of elected Members will be as like Congress-men 
in all intellectual qualifications as the difference of nationality 
and manners will permit. We do not despise vestrymen, as 
Mr. Fowler does, for we think the Government of many of our 
cities—like Birmingham, Glasgow, and if he will forgive us, the 





City of London—is in many respects remarkably efficient, and 
we know of London parishes in which, though the Vestry drops 
its h’s, the local requirements are excellently met; but if he 
so despises them, and wants better men, his course is so to 
elevate the Municipality that the people will see at once that 
Vestrymen will not do, and will elect persons of higher intel- 
lectual calibre. They do that, the Lord Mayor allows, for the 
general Parliament; and why not for a particular Parliament to 
rule a city so vast, populous, and wealthy, that its very import- 
ance has to be pleaded as an excuse for not giving it its rightful 
measure of representation. Mr. Fowler evidently feels the 
difficulty, for he immediately proceeds to assert that the 
reason the Municipal Members will be bad is that the better 
citizens will not consent to serve. Why not? Mr. Fowler has 
consented to serve the City of London for thirty years; and 
why should he not serve “London,”’—that is, the City 
multiplied as to population twenty times? Is it because 
serving will bring more dignity, and more power, and more 
opportunities of usefulness, or because the government of 
four millions will overwhelm him, while the government 
of thirty-five millions does not, or why? He would 
probably reply, if we understand his character, that he 
would do his best to serve London, whatever her organisation ; 
and why not other citizens as competent, as courageous, and 
as fond of any work at once administrative and beneficial? We 
do not expect to see Mr. Forster or Sir John Lubbock in the 
new Municipality, for they have other and more national duties ; 
but we do expect, the moment the importance of the new Muni- 
cipality is recognised, to see a most able, and, if we may use the 
word, most dignified class of men serving there, and should not 
be surprised if ten years hence we found Radical journals com- 
plaining that wealthy men, and influential men, and men of 
eloquence, had far too many seats in the Parliament of London ; 
that wealth was much too strongly represented, and that the 
suffering classes could not get themselves heard at all. The 
immense functions of the new Municipality will attract the 
powerful as the immense strength of the House of Commons 
attracts them ; and the Metropolis will no more be governed by 
petty tradesmen or artisans than the United Kingdom is. London 
is big enough to allow of its developing a character, and the 
English character is not one which allows of the election of 
those whom Mr. Fowler intends to stigmatise as “ vestrymen,” 
to do great work over a great area full of wealth, and people, 
and affairs. 

The truth is, the Lord Mayor’s arguments, if they have any 
force at all, are fatal, not only to democratic government, in 
which he does not believe, but to any kind of representative 
government, in which he does believe. If the people of Lon- 
don—varied as they are, and numerous as they are, and wealthy 
as they are—are incompetent to elect a Council able to govern 
London, the people of the United Kingdom are also incom- 
petent to elect a Council to govern the Empire ; and the alterna- 
tives are government from above by a Monarch, or government 
from below through the Communes. Mr. Fowler would hardly 
wish for absolute power, and would reject the latter suggestion 
with horror; but if he will for one moment put himself out- 
side himself, he will recognise that his speech is either a 
Monarchical or a true Red speech, that he is abusing the 
bourgeoisie exactly as German Princes and French Radicals 
do, and that most of his arguments would have appeared to 
the old Elector of Hesse or to Delescluze unanswerably sound. 
His words are English enough, but his thought is the thought 
of Continental Monarchists, and of the Communards,—that 
shopkeepers are incompetent to govern. He fancies that they 
will be in the ascendant in the new Municipality, and dis- 
likes the idea so much, that he fails even to see how digni- 
fied, how powerful, and how much more sought a Municipality 
for all London must necessarily be, than any conceivable 
collection of smaller councils, and how deeply that new im- 
portance must affect the imagination of the electors. And he 
also fails to see, what we should have thought so practical a 
man would have perceived, that the ablest of Cabinets is 
limited by conditions, and that be the work to be done what 
it may, Parliament, however resolute, can only find English- 
men to do it with. After all, Mr. Fowler, we dwellers outside 
the City, though we have neither Livery, nor Aldermen, nor 
Guilds, are still vertebrate animals. 


THE NEGATIVE VOTE. 
A GREAT deal will depend on the spirit in which the 
Government and the country consider the various changes 
by which the opinion of the country could be more truly 
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represented before the Redistribution of Seats is attempted. 
There certainly should be a very serious effort made to press 
on the Government any scheme for the more adequate repre- 
sentation of opinion which may be fully consistent with the 
Democratic principle. We have avowed our belief that by far 
the most reasonable scheme suggested for the due repre- 
‘sentation of adequate minorities, is such a division of electoral 
districts as will give us truly characteristic constituencies,— 
constituencies, we mean, of a good many different kinds, with 
different political bias, and different ways of looking at national 
affairs. If the present minority principle is to continue in 
operation at all, we agree entirely with our correspondent 
“J, A. H.” that it should be applied more largely to county 
divisions where there is really most need for it; and also that 
a very good form of experiment would be to confine it to a 
general election, each voter having but one vote, and full liberty 
to vote for any Member in any division of his county who best 
represents his own political opinions. The final objection, as 
it seems to us, to Mr. Parker Smith’s modification of Mr. 
Hare’s plan, is that it might very well under certain circum- 
stances return a candidate who had had no /irst vote at all,— 
who was only the second choice of a good many whose first 
choice had been very popular,—and that in this way a candidate, 
who had been second-best with everybody, might even appear 
at the head of the poll. Imagine the confusion and disgust 
which would be excited among the people, by finding the man 
whom the mass of them preferred credited with fewer votes 
than the candidate whom none of them had put higher than 
second-best. Yet this might easily happen, under the rule that 
after the number necessary to secure a candidate’s return is 
obtained, the remainder of the votes should be carried on to 
the voters’ “ second-best” candidate. We must gravely warn 
the numerous, and as we think, perfectly wise adherents of 
the fair representation of minorities, that any complicated plan 
which ends in giving false conceptions of the relative prefer- 
ences of the electors, will never command the sort of confidence 
necessary for success. Those who entertain the perfectly 
just desire to have the larger minorities of the country as 
freely represented as the majorities—though, of course, by a 
proportional minority of Members—must endeavour to secure 
that end by methods which will not mislead and irritate the 
great masses of the people,—that will not seem as unfair to the 
majority as they are intended to be fair to the minority. 


But the case is different with every genuine proposal for 
increasing the efficiency with which a man’s political convic- 
tions may be represented. And we believe that that efficiency 
may be increased by various methods, the most important of 
these, though not the only one, being, no doubt, the careful se- 
lection of constituencies so as to afford us different political 
types. But another suggestion has been made which seems to us 
likely to increase the efficiency of the individual vote itself in 
the representation of opinion,—we mean the suggestion that a 
man may use his vote either positively or negatively, either to 
swell the adhesions to one candidate, or to counteract, so far as 
one vote will do it, the popularity of another. It is objected 
that this would be a way of giving vent to personal spites, but 
would it be so? Why should not an elector’s vote be quite 
as reasonably and as fairly used by way of an energetic 
protest against one class of principles, as it may be now 
used to support another class of principles? Suppose that 
three or four candidates are in the field, of whom three repre- 
sent the ordinary party views on one side or the other, while 
the fourth,—say, an adherent of some form of Socialism,— 
proclaims loudly that he wishes for the nationalisation of the 
land, the erection of national workshops, the appropriation of the 
“‘ unearned increment” to the advancement of the labourer, 
and similar proposals. Is it unreasonable for a voter to say, 
‘As to the Tory and Liberal candidates, I am indifferent; I 
am no party man, and would just as soon see a follower 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s elected as a follower of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, or a follower of Mr. Gladstone’s as a fol- 
lower of Sir Stafford Northcote’s ; but I have one conviction 
of the strongest kind that I should like to express, namely, 
that Socialism is mischievous, and that if we encourage it, it 
will sap the energy of England. By far the most character- 
istic form which I could give to my vote would be to make it 
a protest against the election of the Socialist. Indeed, that 
is my main object ; but under the present system, in order to 
do so I am obliged to express a preference which I do not 
feel, for either the Tory or the Liberal.’ That seems to us 
to express a very conceivable and perhaps legitimate state of 
mind, though it is not one with which the present writer 
would sympathise. Surely, everything that enables the very 





. a 
rough machinery of a vote to express something which at 
it cannot express, would be an immense advantage unit 
a truly Democratic system. We ask nothing for pati 
which we do not give to another; but is it not 
that the difference between the number of special af, 
supporters and the number of special political opponen 
would be a much truer test of the opinion of a constituen 
cerning the character of a representative, than the mere es 
tive number of positive votes obtained by the various candidates 
as we have them at present ? 

And though personal spite might occasionally deter 
mine the giving of negative votes, yet personal spite is 
just as active now, though not so distinctly exp 
and shows itself by voting for the man whose SUCCeRg 
would most mortify the candidate objected to. But in an 
English constituency personal spite is a rare motive, and we 
not think that an elector would often sacrifice all chance of help. 
ing the candidate whom he liked best, for the sake of injurj 
the candidate whom he hated most, unless he really hated his 
principles much more than he hated his person. And in that 
case, it is only fair that he should be able to give expression tg 
his protest. Surely, in a Protestant country, a protest should 
not be considered an unreasonable and dangerous species of 
political opinion. 

Indeed, the more we attend to the symptoms of mischief 
in the present House of Commons, the more we feel that 
there is need of fresh scope for effectual protest against mis. 
chievous politicians, as well as for more efficacious support 
of wise politicians, than we have hitherto had. Take the cage 
of a Member who has wasted intolerably the time of the 
House, like Mr. Warton or Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. Is it not 
easily conceivable that an elector who cared little com. 
paratively for party questions, but who cared enormously for 
the efficiency of the House of Commons, should desire to record 
emphatically his vote against the return of a mischievous time. 
waster, though he might not care which party were in the 
ascendant? And would not any change in the machinery which 
enabled a waverer or neutral to give his vote against the election 
of a marplot, even though he could not make up his mind for 
which of the non-marplot candidates he preferred to vote, be a 
distinct addition to the representative efficiency of our system? 
For our own parts, though we should certainly regret the use 
of a negative vote to express mere personal malevolence, we 
do not believe that there would be any more personal male- 
volence expressed by using negative votes than is already ex- 
pressed by means of positive votes, though the expression 
might, in the former case, be a little more adequate. That, 
however, is no reason why those who have something definite 
to express by the negative vote, which they could not possibly 
express by a positive vote, should be denied the advantage of 
such an increase to the efficiency of the electoral machinery. 





LORD OVERSTONE. 

ORD OVERSTONE was one of the few who have ren- 
dered the possession of enormous wealth, not derived 

from land, dignified and attractive. For the most part, the 
owners of vast fortunes made in trade do not take a very digni- 
fied place among their fellow-countrymen. They seem, somehow, 
to be hangers-on of their own wealth, and to be dwarfed by it, 
instead of magnified. They seem insignificant beside the 
wealth they have accumulated, and you wonder how a man of 
sufficient parts to put so much together, should seem so little of 
a magician and so much of an accident, when you watch him 
as he guards the pile of golden dust he has raked together. It was 
not so with Lord Overstone. He was not the hanger-on of his 
own millions ; he seemed somehow to embody them, and to em- 
body all the care and foresight which had been necessary to 
invest capital all over the planet, and to know what the invest- 
ment would yield. It was the power of wealth, not its glitter, 
which you felt in Lord Overstone. He spoke ore rotundo, 
indeed, and with a great air of authority, like the master of 
many legions as he was; but it was not the wealth to move 
mountains which you heard in his voice, so much as the 
sagacious experience which had acquired that wealth,—the 
far-reaching, financial mind,—the habit of considering safety 
first and gain afterwards,—the contempt for risky prizes,—the 
supreme indifference to accidental but not dangerous loss. 
Lord Overstone was not an original man. He would utter truisms 
with the impressiveness that made you think them striking 
truths, and he administered time-honoured jokes like the 
official head of a great Department of State inaugurating a new 
régime. But it was hardly possible for him to do anything 
that was not impressive. The truism. from his lips had a new 
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Soe sf not an air of novelty; the old joke solemnly revived 


ye you the impression that you were sharing in the temperate 
at ty of historic tradition itself. Lord Overstone spoke like an 
‘astitution, rather than a man. You could not help fancying 
that his voice was the voice of a great net-work of agencies 
which merely centred in himself, and that you were hardly 
at liberty to try what he said by the ordinary tests of reason, 
any more than you would the voice of an Oracle which you had 
consulted. “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum,” said an old father, 

ing of the testimony of the world against heresy. Well, 
Lord Overstone spoke like the orbis terrarum. You felt, when 

a heard him, as though his judgment were secure, because 
it was the testimony of weighty men all the world over. 

Lord Overstone was not a frequent speaker in the House of 
Lords. He seemed to feel that those sententious periods of his 
should be few, and that reserve was a great power ina public man. 
But when he did speak, he had a large way of treating financial 
catastrophes, as if they were merely the counters with which 
he was playing a game. “He had always maintained,” he 
said, on one occasion, a year or two after the Overend-Gurney 
crash, “that financial crises, however disastrous at the time, 
were the seed of expanding prosperity in the country.” The 
rained victims must have felt, we think, something of an 
additional pang, when Lord Overstone, in his lofty survey 
of the financial agencies at work, treated them as the dying 
seed which was to spring up into the new wealth of 
other people who had profited by their collapse. On another 
occasion, Lord Overstone, resisting the proposal to transfer 
some of the taxes on real property to moveable property, 
attacked Lord Malmesbury for touching with profane hands 
so great a mystery as the relative burdens on land and on 
circulating capital. ‘If their Lordships were to follow out that 
subject, he was sure they would find abundant proof of the 
necessity of extreme caution and circumspection in every step 
they took regarding it; it was one of those subjects in which 
‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’” And no doubt 
Lord Overstone thought that angels would have far too much 
“circumspection ” to interfere in the adjustment of the relative 
burdens on real and on personal property. How could they 
better show their angelic nature than by estimating duly the 
enormous difficulty of so taxing personal property as not to 
prevent the rapid accumulation of wealth? It was all very well 
for the landowners to cry out that they were overburdened, 
but the landowners did not know the delicacy of the problems 
on which the accumulation of commercial wealth depends. 
For such a one as Lord Malmesbury to interfere grossly in the 
refined transactions of the Bankers, was indeed a sight to make 
the angels weep. 

Lord Overstone will always be associated with Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bank Charter Act, which he certainly did more to press 
on Sir Robert Peel than any other man in the kingdom. It 
has succeeded to a certain extent, for it has made the Directors 
of the Bank of England adopt the right policy when they are 
losing gold, with a promptness with which they never adopted it 
before ; but an Act which requires to be suspended whenever 
it would otherwise exert its most characteristic effect, and 
which would do pure harm if it were not so suspended, can 
hardly be called a model of legislative wisdom. Still, it 
was, on the whole, very characteristic of Lord Overstone’s 
sagacity, which was just of the kind which applies a 
very useful remedy to ordinary ills, though one which needs 
superseding whenever the evil rises to a maximum. He was 
hardly a statesman, but he was a most impressive politician, 
who could make men attach extraordinary weight to ordinary 
considerations; and he was, above all, one who derived 

great personal influence from the management of extraordinary 
resources, instead of becoming, as most men of that kind do, 
mere appendages to such resources,—mere managers of their 
machinery and their display. He embodied the forethought and 
the judgment which had accumulated millions; and that involved 
much more than merely having such forethought and judgment 
at his command. These qualities entered into his character, 
gave significance to his words, and expression to his coun- 
tenance. The various energies needful to guard and multiply 
vast means, made themselves visible in ways much more im- 
pressive than those vast means themselves,—in the life and 
bearing of the man who wielded them. 





MR. W. H. SMITH ON IRELAND. 


R. W. H. SMITH can hardly have intended his remarks 
on Ireland, addressed to the “ London and Westminster 
Working-men’s Constitutional Association ” on Monday, to be 





reported. A keen sense of the requirements of inductive and 
deductive logic would, no doubt, be fatal to the true Conser- 
vative temperament. On the subject of Ireland especially, we 
are accustomed to see the Conservative leaders showing abso- 
lute indifference to the ordinary rules of reasoning. But 
though they make no scruple of ignoring such logical rules as 
require people to abstain from begging the question to be argued, 
and from arguing in a circle, or from contradicting themselves 
in different speeches, yet it is not usual for them to put for- 
ward absolutely contradictory propositions in the same speech. 


Yet this is what Mr. W. H. Smith must be convicted 


of doing, in the utterance to which we have referred. 
After a passing reference to the way in which Ireland 
has been made the shuttlecock of parties, especially 
one party, he goes on to say that the “one” thing 
it needs now “is rest, peace, and security for life and pro- 
perty, and he would go further, and say, absolute relief from 
legislation.” He frankly acknowledges that the country is 
now fairly quiet, though he, of course, imputes the improve- 
ment entirely to the Crimes Act. He still disapproves of the 
Land Act, and still thinks it will produce more harm than 
good; but he does not advocate its repeal. “It would be 
contrary to everything that is just and fair, to take away 
now what has been given them [the people of Ireland] by 
the law.” This is all very fair, very sensible, and very 
statesmanlike. It is fairly open to him also to com- 
plain that the language used by Mr. Healy at the 
Limerick election, in saying that the Irish nation “ ought 
never to be satisfied so long as a single penny of rent was paid 
for a sod of, land in the whole of Ireland,” and that the 
‘“‘ milk-and-water” business was no good, tends to incite to 
outrage, though it is to be observed that the language used 
was not a bit stronger than that used by the Land Nationalisa- 
tion agitators in England, and not half as strong as that 
used by the Orange agitators in Ulster. Still, in expressing a 
demand for “ rest,” he may be pardoned for expressing his 
opinion rather forcibly that such speeches do not tend in that 
direction. 

After all this, we naturally expect that this fair-minded and 
eminent leader of the Opposition is going to bury the hatchet 
which Mr. James Lowther is always brandishing, and will use 
that fiery orator’s speeches to light the pipe of peace, instead 
of to light the fire of party strife over Irish questions. In 
this view, all Liberals would have gladly accepted his state- 
ment that he really had nothing Communistic in view, 
by his proposals as to the purchase clauses of the Act, and 
his implied assurance that those proposals were not made 
as “a means of getting into power by” any “party.” 
But when he has thus established and enforced the major 
proposition that relief from legislation is the one thing needful 
in Ireland, it is somewhat astounding to find that, after all, 
Mr. W. H. Smith is prepared, “ when the proper occasion 
arises in Parliament, to state his views” as to the amendment 
of the purchase clauses, and that there “are strong arguments 
in favour of a reconsideration of that part of the land question.” 
In other words, Mr. W. H. Smith is prepared, as soon as Par- 
liament meets, for fresh legislation on that very question which 
above all others has rendered rest the one thing needful. This is 
to blow hot and cold not merely with the same mouth, but at 
the very same breath. What would be thought of the surgeon 
who came to his patient and said, “ My dear sir, you have 
undergone a very painful operation; I am not at all sure the 
treatment was the right one, but I will not try to undo what 
has been done; what you need above all things is rest, absolute 
relief from work and movement. Do not listen to any one 
who recommends you to adopt strong measures. Only I should 
like to see your limb reset, and very much stronger splints put 
onit, and you had better take every opportunity of exercise ” ? 
Yet this isexactly what Mr. W. H. Smith, that experienced and 
distinguished State surgeon, does. Surely it would require 
too great faith in any patient to trust himself in the hands of 
that surgeon again. This is the speech put into logical form :— 
Relief from legislation is necessary for Ireland; Mr. Healy 
and his party ask for legislation ; therefore, Mr. Healy and 
his party must be suppressed. But Mr. Smith and his party 
also ask for legislation ; therefore, Mr. Smith and his party 
are to be entrusted with the government, and particularly 
with the suppression of Mr. Healy. Such is the reasoning 
which is thought good enough for his working-men con- 
stituents, by the Member for the city once represented by John 
Stuart Mill. 

But the reasons which dictate the minor premiss of 
this conclusion are ly less fallacious than the syllogism 
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itself. Though the “ proper time” has not yet come for an 
exposition of the scheme by which the purchase clauses are 
to be given greater purchasing power, the time has come for 
stating why it is necessary. And this iswhy. Because ‘the 
Land Act in its effect absolutely stops all improvement on the 
part of the landlord,” and “ there is no single person in Ireland 
whose interest it is to spend money upon the land.” Now, even 
granting, for the sake of argument, the truth of the first 
allegation, nothing can be less true than the second. The 
Land Act, we had fondly imagined, had given every tenant in 
Ireland who was not already a leaseholder a lease of his land for 
fifteen years, with practically a perpetual right of renewal, 
and subject to no conditions but payment of what, in 
a great majority of cases, is a reduced rent, and may 
in all be assumed to be a fair rent. Mr. W. H. Smith 
was a member of a Cabinet which thought that sufficient in- 
ducement for the investment of capital in land was given if a 
tenant was entitled to a year’s notice to quit, with a power of 
claiming compensation for improvements on an arbitrary and 
narrowly-limited sliding-scale. How is it, then, that a fifteen 
years’ lease, on terms under which the tenant is absolutely 
secure of getting the value of any improvements he may 
make, has been no inducement to invest his capital in improve- 
ments? But it may be argued that he has no capital to 
invest. If so, how will the payment of a lump-sum down,— 
for presumably Mr. Smith does not intend to extend 
the purchase clauses by converting them into confisca- 
tion clauses, or to make the tenant a present of the land 
at the expense of the British taxpayer—how will the payment 
of even a fifth or a tenth of the fee-simple value of his holding 
increase the tenant’s capital? If the whole sum were found 
for him, he would have to repay it in increased rent, and 
where then would be his margin for borrowing additional 
capital for improvements? But, in fact, the chief capital re- 
quired is that which has usually been the only capital found 
for improvements in Ireland,—the labour of the tenant. It 
may be that if he were absolute owner, the tenant would have 
still greater inducements to labour than he now has, But the 
wand of the enchanter has been waved over Ireland, and the 
“ magic of the property” which, according to Mr. Smith’s own 
showing, has been conferred upon the tenant must needs work its 
usual effect. It may not all at once convert sand into gold, but it 
is enough to turn a piece of bog into a potato-ground. If the 
admittedly inadequate security enjoyed by the Ulster tenant 
before the Land Act was enough to induce him to invest his 
capital in improvements, a fifteen years’ lease perpetually 
renewable must be adequate inducement for any one. It is 
much to be feared that the real inducement for the continuous 
enthusiasm of Mr. W. H. Smith in favour of a gigantic pur- 
chase scheme is not so much a desire for the improvement 
of the position of the Irish tenant, as a desire for the improve- 
ment of the position of the English Conservative Leaders. 





THE PRINCIPALITY OF SARAWAK. 


NGLISHMEN find it easier to make history than to watch 

it in the making. They have almost forgotten Sarawak, 

yet Sarawak is, perhaps, in some ways the most interesting of 
the forty or fifty States or separate communities which English- 
men have founded. Itis, to begin with, the only onein which 
the rule of the English administrator has never been supported 
by British troops. From first to last, since the first Rajah, James 
Brooke, proclaimed himself Sovereign, to the present day, when 
his nephew writes to the Pall Mall Gazette stating that his 
regular army consists of 250 drilled Dyaks, supported by all 
able-bodied males, the Brooke dynasty has raised its own 
troops, sailed its own vessels, waged its own wars, and crushed 
its own insurgents, without serious help from the forces 
of any civilised Power. It has succeeded, by its own force 
of character and ability, in so disciplining and conciliat- 
ing the majority of its subjects, that when, in 1857, the 
formidable Chinese colony revolted and compelled the Rajah 
to swim for his life, his appeal to his people, unarmed 
and defeated as he stood, was answered by a rising en masse 
of the Dyaks and the extirpation of the rebels. Even now, 
when civilised order has to be maintained, and taxes to be 
levied, and savage neighbours to be restrained, the second 
English Rajah maintains only a native army, though his 
territory is as large as Scotland and his people number 250,000, 
and relies for great emergencics upon the devotion of an armed 
people. He has no European soldier but his Commandant. 
The Rajah maintains himself, in fact, as the Kings and ruling 


people, all accustomed to weapons, and all led and A" 
by a small personal guard. The system, by the fees 
own account, works excellently well, and is, inte ; 
the only system which, in a State so thinly populated eed, 
with so small a revenue, would work at all. It works an 
ever, and that so strongly, that the present Rajah ventures ps 
once to admit the Chinese—who are dangerous subjects tek 
the force above is not irresistible—and to carry out the terrible 
law making entrance into a Hoey or Secret Society a etime 
punishable with death. Without this law, the State could bo 
be governed,—and as the Hoeys enforce their rules by assassin. 
ation, it is no more immoral than the Thuggee law,—but the 
fact that it can be executed without a White army shows con. 
clusively how strong is the social system which the Rajah has 
established,—a system, be it remembered, under which the city of 
Sarawak, a city of 20,000 people, is as free from crimes of violencg 
as any English seaport. So also does the abolition of slavery— 
now nearly completed, and to be final in 1888—the destruction 
of piracy, once the sole trade of the people, and the creation of 
a commerce of £1,000,000 sterling a year. This is a remark. 
able result to have been attained without conquest, and solely 
by using the English force of character and love of order as 
the supreme governing power. It wakes a hope that hereafter 
even in the colonies inhabited by darker races, the costly 
English garrisons may be dispensed with, and the people them. 
selves furnish all necessary physical power. The time for 
such a change seems distant, but political intelligence ig 
spreading, and the moment England is recognised by 
her dark subjects as irresistible, indigenous garrisons may 
be safely trusted. Even in India we do not despair of seeing 
some one people accept English rule with cordiality, and then 
the Englishmen may be reduced once more, as they were in 
1856, to a mere guard. 

The second special interest attaching to Sarawak is its form 
of Government, which is of the Asiatic, not the European 
type. The Rajah is, we believe, the single Englishman in the 
world who is absolute in the old and true sense of the word, 
who holds, that is, the power of decreeing laws and of issuing 
sentences of death by fiat. The Viceroy of India can, under 
extreme circumstances which have never occurred, pass 
proprio motu an Act as valid as an Act of Parliament for six 
months; but he is a subordinate, liable to recall, and even to 
impeachment, for misuse of his powers. The Rajah of Sara- 
wak knows in Sarawak no superior. The Governors of Crown 
Colonies can, if supported by their subordinates in Council, pass 
very despotic laws, and in some instances have done so ; but they 
must submit to the regular formality of securing a majority, 
and if they overstepped a well-understood line, might be resisted, 
Rajah Brooke declares that he is really absolute, and as we see 
no reason either to doubt him or to question that he would 
like relief both from work and responsibility, we are driveu to 
the conclusion that two English rulers, who have founded a 
State in Asia, governed it for forty years, and made it compara- 
tively prosperous, have for those forty years found it necessary 
either to be or to appear as absolute as Sultans, That 
is a very curious, though it may be a very useless 
lesson. We question if a community like the British 
either could or would release a delegate authority from all 
laws, and make him truly absolute—though we do something 
very like it as regards a Commander-in-Chief in an “ occupied” 
territory—but still it is a fact to ponder over, that the only 
Englishman who is compelled by circumstances to rely solely 
upon the loyalty of a dark population, finds it expedient or im- 
perative to retain absolute power in a visible and avowed form. 
As a colonial Governor he would not need it, but as a self- 
depending ruler he cannot do without it. Why is that? 
Is it that Asiatics really like the speed, force, and dramatic 
effect of personal power; or that a ruler without a separate 
and effective will in him, a quasi-impersonal ruler, fails 
entirely to rouse the sentiment of loyalty which, even in 
Europe, it is so difficult to evoke towards an institution, but 
which in Asia, as in Europe, has for individuals, as well as for 
dynasties, shown itself a passion? Is it the reason or the 
imagination of Asiatics which is so touched by personal power, 
that during ages upon ages a series of successful revolutions 
have failed to create anything but autocracy, or to restrict it 
by anything save a revealed law, which, in practice, hardly 
limits it at all? The Emperor of China, like Rajah 
Brooke, has a tiny standing Army, and could not hold down 
his people for a day, yet he also is an autocrat, Our system 
is doubtless the best, while the object is to produce prosperity 
and secure justice; but if ever in the chances of time we 





nobles of Europe used to do, through the body of the 
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history of the only Principality in Asia ruled independently by 
ishman. 
third lesson to be learned from Sarawak is the one we all 
‘ast now sorely need,—to be a little more hopeful and patient 
pout the future of the darker races. There never were 
parbarians more savage than the Dyaks. When Rajah 
Brooke first assumed power, their occupation was murder, 
and their recreation hunts after human beings’ heads. 
supposed to be utterly treacherous, and were 
a. They had no order, 


The 


iven up to bloodthirstiness. a 
on no agriculture, no laws. Two Englishmen—one 
no doubt a hero, but a hero of the rough, Elizabethan type, 


and the other an ordinary Englishman, with the faculties of 
a good magistrate—take these people in hand, reduce them 
through themselves to order, and within little more than a 
me them till they are as civilised as the working 

pulation of India, The work, be it repeated, was not done 
by men of genius. The reigning Prince does not pretend to 
be one, and his uncle, though there was the making of a con- 
neror in him, was not one, unless the insight which 
enabled him to suppress murder in Sarawak is a proof of 
it, He was convinced that Dyaks were human beings, and 
that human beings will no more continue any practice which 
js surely and suddenly punished, than they will put their 
fingers into the fire after it has burned them. He, therefore, 
when trying men for murder, ordered that if the jury returned 
averdict of guilty, execution should follow then and there. “ As 
I dropped my hand on the desk,” he said, in telling the story, 
“the murderer fell dead.” The juries made few mistakes, the 
witnesses believed in the Judge, and the Dyaks, appalled by a 
retribution which looked so certain and sudden, gave up the 
crime of generations. Still, though that success was startling, 
there are hundreds of men in England who could, if oppor- 
tunity offered, play the part of Rajah Brooke ; and it is because 
the dynasty is ordinary that its success contains such a lesson 
for men who, in the last resort, govern probably more than a 
clear half of all dark-skinned mankind. 
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WILL THE CZAR YIELD ? 


[We do not vouch for the accuracy of the following account of 
politics in St. Petersburg ; but the writer, the author of “ Underground 
Russia,” has exceptional means of information. ] 


HORTLY after the Czar’s return from his visit to Copen- 
hagen, it was announced that he had resolved to yield to 

_the wishes of his people, and grant them a Constitution. But 
as a similar announcement has been made twenty times before, 
only to be contradicted the following week, the news was re- 
ceived with general incredulity, and it would be rash to affirm 
that his Majesty’s latest resolution will prove more lasting than 
its predecessors. Nobody who knows Russia would venture to 
say that it will, yet circumstances point to the probability that 
it may, and nothing can be more certain than that the country 
is on the eve of great changes. Of this the Czar is fully 
aware, and the fact may afford a clue to the vacillation of his 
conduct. He knows not which way to turn. Though he went to 
Copenhagen without any political object, his visit may have im- 
portant political consequences. None of his Ministers were with 
him, and beside subordinate members of the Imperial household 
and the ladies of the Czarina’s suite, their Majesties were accom- 
panied only by two Aides-de-camp,—Obolenvy and Stakelberg. 
The opportunity was one that might never recur, and the 
Czar’s Danish kinsfolk took advantage of it to press upon him 
the necessity of making concessions to his subjects, a necessity 
which is perceived by all who are not personally interested in 
the maintenance of the present system. They spoke to him 
of the desperate state of the finances, of the depreciation of 
the rouble, of the condition of the peasantry, of whose dis- 
content the excesses against the Jews are only asign. To 
this last argument the Czar, who is a narodnil (popularity- 
seeker), and dreads nothing so much as a servile insurrection, 
was keenly alive ; and in the absence of opposing influences, 
the counsels of his Royal relatives produced a decided effect. 
It also weighed much with him that the Nihilists being quiet 
(though, as he well knows, not from weakness), he might make 
Concessions without risking the imputation of yielding to fear. 
he Emperor was further influenced in the same direction by 
the condition of his own Court, and the attitude lately as- 
sumed by Loris Melikoff, for the ex-Dictator is now regarded 
by the Government party as a “ Red ;” and he, and those who 
think with him, are watched with as much jealousy, and their 
correspondence read with as much avidity, as if they were 
dangerous Revolutionists. So great, indeed, is the ignorance of 


the Ministers, that they look upon Loris Melikoff as being not 
only the right hand of the Liberal party, but an accomplice 
of the very Terrorists whom, when in power, he did his best 
to destroy. His popularity dates from his fall, and the Govern- 
ment fear as much us they hate him. Of this popularity the 
Emperor is growing jealous, and he has conceived the idea 
that by granting a Constitution he may win some of it for 
himself, and so counteract the Revolutionary projects which are 
attributed to Melikoff and his followers. The Chiefs of the 
party held lately a meeting in a foreign city to decide as to 
the course which, in the altered circumstances, they should 
adopt. At this meeting were present the ex-Minister Abaza 
and the Countess N , called at Court “la Grande 
Faiseuse,” a lady deeply skilled in political intrigue and 
management. The meeting was strictly private, and the 
result of its deliberations has not been allowed to leak out; 
but it is clearly the interest of the Melikoff party to confirm 
the Czar in his liberal designs. To do otherwise, would be to 
play into the hands of their bitter enemies of the Government 
Cabal. 

Be that as it may, there can be no question that Alexander 
returned from Copenhagen fully resolved to follow the advice 
of his Danish relatives, and that he ordered the Minister of 
the Interior to prepare a project of Reform. The old Conser- 
vative, as may easily be supposed, received the announcement 
of his master’s will and pleasure with sore discontent, a feel- 
ing in which his friends and supporters, Pobedonostzeff and 
Katkoff, fully participated. Nor did they neglect to bring 
into play all the occult influences at their command to turn the 
Czar from his purpose, and put off the day of reckoning; and 
the great question now is, to which side will his Majesty in- 
cline? Will he persist in his fair resolutions or yield once more 
to the sinister counsels of his reactionary Ministers? It isa 
momentous question, and on its solution may depend the future 
of Russia and the fate of the Romanoffs. The following con- 
siderations will enable the reader to form his own opinion as to 
the probable issue of the struggles and the intrigues of which 
the Russian Court is at present the scene. 

Since the Czar’s return to his capital, events have befallen 
which can hardly fail to confirm him in his Liberal intentions. 
The reported arrest of the hundred and four officers and men, 
including the colonel of a regiment, at Timborsk is a fact of 
ominous import. Another colonel, serving in a brigade quartered 
at Odessa, has organised a revolutionary society, somewhat 
resembling the “ Society of the South” formed by Pestel and the 
* Decembrists ” of 1825. The colonel and forty other officers 
and privates of the brigade are now in custody, and there is a 
rumour, evidently exaggerated, in military circles that every 
man in the brigade is affiliated to the Society. Equally true 
is the news lately published by foreign journals (Russian 
papers are forbidden, under pain of immediate suspension, to 
make any mention of these things) of the arrest at St. Peters- 
burg of several oflicers of the Imperial and Mingrelian Guards. 
If the Army fails him, upon whom can the Czar count? On 
the moujik, dying of hunger, and listening to - counsels of 
despair; on the instructed classes, the Zemstvo, and the Press, 
whose lips drop loyalty, while their hearts burn with hatred ? 

One fact alone will show how little to be trusted are the 
loyal assurances of the well-to-do and instructed classes, 
There could be no better representative of these classes 
than Ivan Turgenieff, and the imposing demonstration 
at his funeral shows how great was his popularity with the 
masses. He always professed Monarchic principles, and when 
Katkoff accused him of sympathising with Nihilism, he wrote 
to the Messager de l Eurcpe, a paper appearing at St. Peters- 
burg, protesting his loyalty to the Czar. Yet it is now known 
—the fact has been published by Peter Lavroff, in La Justice 
—that for several years before his death Turgenieff was a 
supporter of the Vpertod, a Socialist revolutionary review, 
conducted by Lavroff. If he did not write in its columns, he 
found money for its production. Nevertheless, the great 
writer remained a Monarchist to the last ; he countenanced 
Nihilism only because he had arrived at the conviction that 
without revolution there could be no reform. By treating 
reformers as enemies, the Government compels every Liberal 
to become either an active member or a secret friend of the 
party of Revolution. 

The Emperor, it is said, was much moved and greatly dis- 
couraged by Lavroff’s revelation, and he can hardly help being 
influenced in favour of Reform by the existence among his 
courtiers of so many Constitutional parties. For it is a curious 
and significant fact that the Russian Court swarms with svi- 








disant Liberals and pseudo-Constitutionalists. When the ship is 
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sinking, the rats desert. In the first line comes the party of 
Loris Melikoff, whose ideal is representative institutions and a 
limited monarchy. But how far they are really prepared to 
go is uncertain. At Turgenieff’s funeral, Prince Bebontoff, a 
leading member of the party, laid on the novelist’s coffin a 
garland of flowers entwined in a chain, a proceeding which 
threw the Government into a paroxysm of rage, and was 
punished by the immediate exile of the offender to Siberia. 
This incident is enough to show the feeling that prevails 
between the Melikoff party and the party in power. It is war 
to the knife. 

At the head of another party is Count Shouvaloff, a former 
chief of the famous Third Section. His views are less ad- 
vanced, and his followers more powerful, if not more numerous, 
than Melikoff’s. Their principles are based on three ideas— 
equally just—that the present position is untenable ; that the 
Government can be maintained as it is only at great risk and 
peril ; and that the Devil—that is to say, Constitutional rule— 
is not so black as he is painted. But they lack the 
courage of their opinions, for, while advocating the forma- 
tion of an elective, and a nominated or hereditary 
Chamber, they would so arrange matters as to retain 
virtually intact the present political and economical system. 
They desire, in effect, while maintaining the privileges of the 
nobility, to curtail the. prerogatives of the Crown. The Slavo- 
phil party, on the other hand, want to effect the impossible,—to 
to have at the same time a despotic monarch and a popular 
Constitution. Their project is to convoke a Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage, whose function shall be purely 
deliberative. The Executive may listen, but it will not be 
bound to obey. The scheme is obviously absurd. No popular 
Assembly could consent to play so ignoble a part, and free 
speech and autocratic rule cannot, in the nature of things, co- 
exist. It is probably for this reason that the scheme has 
encountered the bitter opposition of the Government, and the 
mere mention of the “ Zemsky Sobor,” as it is called, is for- 
bidden to the Press, under pain of suspension. When the project 
—which the Czar, in the first instance, rather favoured—was 
submitted to Count Tolstoi, he observed that a deliberative As- 
sembly was simply superfluous; that it would answer the same 
purpose if each province presented to its Governor a statement 
of its wants, which that functionary could forward to the 
Ministry, with whatever remarks he thought fit to make, and 
that the Government would thus be able to do all that might 
be necessary,—a profound criticism which procured for its 
author the appointment of Prime Minister. This is history, 
not anecdote. 

Count Albidinsky, a former Governor of the Baltic Provinces, 
has also a scheme, perhaps the most extraordinary of all. He 
proposes neither more nor less than to divide the Empire into 
twenty kingdoms, each with its own Parliament and Viceroy ! 


It is probable that none of these projects has much practical 
value ; their importance consists in the indication they afford 
of the confusion that reigns among the ruling class of the 
Russian Empire, the class from which the Emperor must per- 
force choose his Ministers and Councillors and the leaders of 
his armies. But to infer from this that a voluntary reform of 
the present system is imminent would be counting without 
our host,—the host in this case being the pride, ignorance, and 
obstinacy of the House of Romanoff. Nothing is certain. The 
present crisis may result in important reforms; it may equally 
result, after a few weeks of indecision, in nothing more than a 
change of personnel and a few bureaucratic palliatives. 


In the meantime, rumour has it that the First Minister will 
shortly be dismissed ; and a curious project is spoken of, for a 
Convocation of the Provincial Governors-General, to deliberate 
on the state of the Empire, and suggest measures of reform for 
the consideration of the Czar. This will be quite a new sort 
of Parliament, due to the inventive genius of his Excellency 
Count Tolstoi. STEPNIAK. 








SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON THE MONUMENTAL 
CHARACTER OF LITERATURE. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S address on Literature 

at Birmingham, as President of the Suburban Institutes 
Union, was certainly not suburban. His general view, that the 
words and thoughts and imaginations and songs in which the 
nations express their various characters are by far the most im- 
portant of the monuments of energy which they leave behind 
them, more characteristic than their greatest buildings, more 
characteristic than their tillage, more characteristic even than 








their art, may be true or false, but it is not vul 

tional. For our own parts, we should say that itis eee 
sarily true, and is sometimes misleading, if not false, Take 
case of Rome. It is, we suppose, true that with the litera: th 
of Rome in our hands, and no other trace of Rome’s con — 
we could give a better account of what Rome had onal e 
in the world, than her innumerable camps and viaducts ang 
baths and amphitheatres and roads and mighty walls would 
give without the books. But would the literature without the 
mighty and wide-spread remains impress us with anythi 
like the same sense of the dumb fidelity and energy of - 
legions ? Is Livy, or Juvenal, or Tacitus, or even Virgil, halt 
as expressive of the genius of Rome as the Coliseum, or eyen 
our own Roman Wall? Roman literature expresses the 
thoughts of the thinking and writing men, in a nation that 
had comparatively few thinkers and writers. But can the 
thoughts of the thinkers and writers express adequately the 
silent power and purpose of those who were neither thinkers nor 
writers, and who, if they had ever been given to studying the 
thoughts and writings of others, would have lived very differ. 
ent lives? You may say, perhaps, that the stately eloquence 
of Livy, and the terse intensity of Tacitus, and the fierce 
scorn of Juvenal, and the magnificent pathos of Virgil, reflegt 
the attitudes of minds that could never have expressed them 
selves in words ;—that Livy was a sort of mouthpiece for 
Tarquin and Coriolanus, Tacitus for Agricola, Juvenal for 
Trajan, and Virgil for Octavia or Augustus. But even 
granting this, the most characteristic monument of Roman 
energy can hardly be the voice of its interpreters, when the 
most striking thing about it was that it yearned after no 
better interpretation than that of deeds, and that even in its 
amusements it preferred the sight of blood and danger to the 
wit of the player or the passion of the poet. Of course, in the 
case of Palestine and Greece it would be much truer to say, with 
Sir Stafford Northcote, that by far the greatest monument 
which the natives of those countries have left to us is the 
monument of their Literature. The Books of the Old and New 
Testament strictly represent the characteristic achievement of 
the Hebrew people, the one achievement which has made a 
country not much bigger than Wales more important to the earth 
than the rest of Asia, Africa, and America. But even here the 
monument is not so much the work of the people, as the work of 
a few chosen minds carved upon the rocky hearts of the people, 
as the inscriptions in some of the Arabian fastnesses are carved 
upon the lonely rocks of that desolate land. The Hebrew 
literature is the monument not of a people, but of the inspired 
teachers of a people who required line upon line and precept 
upon precept, before any lasting impression could be made upon 
their minds. In the case of Greece, perhaps, the literature,— 
at all events if taken together with the art of Athens,— 
does more truly represent, if not exactly the achievements 
of a race, yet the true delight of the race in the achieve 
ments of its greatest minds. Homer, Herodotus, the 
great tragedians and comedians, the Parthenon and the 
Amphitheatre, Demosthenes, Plato, and Aristotle, represent 
probably more adequately the highest delights of the popular 
mind in Greece than any other literature and art in the 
world succeed in representing the highest delights of the people 
in whose service that literature and art have been produced, 
There was, probably, less of noteworthy character in Greece 
which found no reflection in its literature and art, and less of 
Greek literature and art that had no answering feature in the 
life of the Greek people, than we could find in comparing any 
other national literature with the actual life of the people. But 
even in relation to Greece, how much of dumb, inarticulate life 
there must have been of which we see only the fragmentary 
reflection in such writers as Plutarch or Athenaeus. 


The truth is that Sir Stafford Northcote’s notion of Literature 
as a monument of national character and energy, is only half 
true. It is really the monument of the character and 
energy of a few select minds, partly stimulated by their love 
or hate of what they see in the life around them, and partly 
by their yearning for that which they do not see, but have 
dimly heard of, and very much desire to see. Nothing, we 
fancy, can be more dubious that Sir Stafford Northcote’s asser- 
tion that we can always tell from the literature of any age 
whether it approved wars of aggrandisement or only wars of 
self-defence, whether its commerce was greedy or only boldly en- 
terprising, whether its civilisation was stationary or advancing. 
Take the case of Chaucer. He served in the army during the 
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invasion of France by Edward III.; but could you gather from 
his poetry whether the English people condemned or approved 
that invasion of France, or whether they had not made up their 
minds on the subject? Take the poet whom we are rather 

rised to infer is Sir Stafford Northcote’s own favourite, 
Milton,—could we judge from his poetry whether the mass 
of the English people approved or rejected his own Puritan- 
jgm, and whether they admired or disliked his own elaborate 
and somewhat pedantic learning? We might perhaps justly 
infer from Shakespeare that the aggressive wars of the 
Plantagenets, so far as tradition passed judgment on them, 
were not unpopular, and that anything like either Puritanism 
or pedantry was unpopular in England ; but then, Shakespeare 
jg the most faithful of national mirrors. Still we hold that all 
literature is by no means a mirror of the life of the nation, 
nay, is often a completely false light upon it,—representing 
often the writer’s yearning for what he does not find in 
the national life, rather than his delight in what he does. 
Spenser will no more tell us what England was in the 
days of Elizabeth, than Scott will tell us what Scotland 
was in the days of George IV. Both writers were more 
or less dreaming of a life that they could not touch or 
handle, though they had the vision of it in their imagination. 
Spenser lived in the world of fancy, and Scott in the world of 
tradition. ‘l'hus, the latter doubtless built the monument of a 
generation that had passed away, while the former built the monu- 
ment only of his own exquisite reveries. Shelley and Keats would 
not furnish us with any materials for reconstructing the early 
part of this century, and if we attempted to recast the life of 
the last generation from the writings of Ruskin, we should 
inevitably read it backwards, as well as represent it out of all 
drawing. Certain parts of literature are the monuments of what 
men have been; other parts are but the monuments of the re- 
volt of certain imaginations against the restraints of reality, 
—excursions into the world of the might-have-been. 


And again, there is a very great part of the life of every 
people which cannot get itself imaged in Literature at all. Sir 
Stafford Northcote virtually admits this, when he says that 
science and the arts, in this last hundred years, have been 
making great strides, with which literature has not kept up. 
Science and the arts are, of course, part and parcel of the 
life of the nation, and if there is no proper reflection of 
them in literature,—which there certainly is not,—then 
there is a large part of the life of the nation to which 
literature builds either no adequate monument or no 
monument at all. Minute, technical, monotonous effort, 
literature can commemorate only in its picturesque results ; 
and hence a great part of life, and even of the most char- 
acteristic life of such a people as the English, is hardly re- 
flected in English literature at all. Is it not this, indeed, 
which irritates the genius of men like Mr. Ruskin against 
such minute, technical, and monotonous life, and leads them to 
affirm that it ought not to be at all? Perhaps the false literary 
canon, “ All that can be rightly done at all can be made fascinat- 
ing in literature,” is at the bottom of a good deal of the denun- 
ciation which is lannched against the more dismal pursuits and 
industries of men. If so, those who see the falseness of this 
literary canon should protest against such large generalisations 
as Sir Stafford Northcote’s, which really tend to inspire a sort 
of disgust for any sort of energy of which you cannot paint the 
fruits as at once beautiful and imposing. 





MISCHIEVOUSNESS. 

ARDLY any tendency in the human mind is quite so 
hard to explain satisfactorily as the one which the 
educated call Mischievousness, and the uneducated, with a 
clearer idea than usual of the value of emphasis, Mischeevious- 
ness. It is, to all appearance, a self-begotten tendency. Cer- 
tainly, no theory of evolution will account for an instinct so 
little profitable, and producing rather danger and loss to its 
possessor, than safety or advantage. It does not in most of its 
manifestations help any one to defend himself, while it does 
draw down on him that increase of hostility which so many of 
the arrangements of Nature are intended to avert. The raven 
gets nothing for himself by hiding things he can neither eat nor 
use; the parrot is not rendering himself safer when he makes 
the dog run about to imaginary calls; the monkey has won 
nothing in the race when he “ makes hay ” of the pretty things 
in a room, or twitches the tail of another monkey stronger 





than himself, and then looks away into space, with that 
innocent inquisitiveness which, be it noted, in spite of the 
cleverness attributed to these beasts, usually takes-in the 
more experienced monkey. Nor does the boy benefit who hides 
his comrades’ toys, spoils their lesson-books, fills their boots im 
the morning with water, thereby compelling himself also to fill 
his own, lest their dryness should betray him; or drops break- 
able things in half-open doorways upon their heads. Yet so 
strong is this tendency, that in some animals it can scarcely be 
checked by severe punishment—nothing, for instance, will cure a 
really mischievous monkey—that in some boysitisa leading feature 
of character ; and that in some men it lasts far down into middle- 
life, and is only apologised for as freakishness in old age. It 
must almost have dominated Theodore Hook, and rises in some 
of the girls who pretend to be Spiritualists into a sort of hysteric 
passion. Men have been repeatedly brought up in Police-courts 
for freaks ascribed to drunkenness, but perpetrated in pure, 
wanton mischief; and it is to be noted that these freaks 
usually cause danger to the person attacked, or those around. 
The lad Moriarty, now in custody for wounding a gentleman he 
never previously saw, may have been “ practising,” as he says, or 
may have had some other motive, or may be insane, but his act 
hardly transcends some others frequently committed in the 
country out of pure wantonness and perversity. Boys have 
been known to fire hayricks, to set dogs on sheep, and to drop 
stones on passing trains, from no more serious impulse, and this, 
too, with a nearly full appreciation of the consequences. In 
fact, it is only because mischievousness is limited to a small 
number, that it does not become one of the more serious troubles 
with which the human race have to contend. A country in 
which every second young man or growing girl displayed this 
spirit would be almost uninhabitable. 

We should have said that the cause of Mischievousness was 
an abnormal desire to enjoy the sense of power by giving pain, 
bat for its manifestation in so many animals. It is difficult, 
however, to believe that the raven thieves from any such motive ; 
while the monkey often, and the dog almost always, tries to 
hide away the evidence of his conduct, which is inconsistent 
with the enjoyment of power. That may influence the boy who 
fires a hayrick or stretches twine before a horse’s feet, or the 
girl who collects a crowd of starers by throwing furniture 
about, but it will not explain acts of pure “ bedevilment,” like 
that of the boy who sets fire to his own hair, or swallows 
ten peach-stones in succession. Nor will the commonest 
form of vanity, the desire to be an object of attention—é6r, 
as we now phrase it, the “craving for notoriety ”’—account 
for many of the manifestations of mischievousness which 
are intended always to remain secret, and sometimes are 
enjoyed in proportion to their secrecy. We should, therefore, 
be inclined to suggest another explanation. The truly mis- 
chievous are rarely bright, tricksiness, not mischievousness, being 
the attribute of the over-vivacious; and we suspect that in 
some animals and men there exists a duller form of laughter, a 
rudimentary laughter, as it were, which mischievousness pro- 
vokes, and which is, therefore, enjoyable. The foundation of 
laughter is the sense of surprise, and it is to awaken this 
sense in themselves and others, in a rude and immature, 
but violent way, that the mischievous display their per- 
versities. “I did it to see how he would look,” or “I did 
it to see what would happen,” is the frequent and true explan- 
ation of the guilty, and would be the constant explanation, but 
that the world does not accept it as an excuse, and the mischiev- 
ous know that. Why Nature should evolve this desire to excite 
and to feel surprise, when surprise can in no way add strength 
to the animal or man who enjoys it, is, like laughter itself, one 
of those mysteries which the metaphysical evolutionists have 
not explained, and which, like that extraordinary fact, the 
apparent occasional existence of what we call “irony” i 
natural forces, is inexplicable on any theory ever offered, except 
the single one that behind the “ Forces” is a Mind with a 
design. 





“ON THE WANDLE.” 

BOUT fifteen years ago, the following story was told to the 
present writer, with reference to the business which the 

poet William Morris had started and was managing. The firm 
had most unexpectedly become possessed of actual profits to the 
amount of fifteen shillings. This being an unprecedented occur- 
rence, the partners met together and very seriously discussed how 
the sum should be invested. So prolonged were these discus- 
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sions that the fifteen shillings had time to get lost before they 
were concluded, and ever since—so our informer said—the 
beadle of the square in which stood the premises where the 
sum was realised, has been looking for it. Seldom are such 
stories made up, unless they suggest what might have happened. 
And it is true that at that time Morris’s firm were working out 
eagerly and fervently in their business high aims and principles 
quite new in the trade of the nineteenth century. These gave 
the real impulse to the work; the making of money was quite a 
secondary consideration. Indeed, the firm continued to cast its 
bread upon the waters many years before it found any of it 
again, as far as money went. However, all this has since 
changed. ‘ Morris” has become a household word for all who 
wish their material surroundings to be beautiful yet appropriate 
for homely use, “ neat, not gaudy,” English in taste, not French. 
William Morris has long been recognised, by all who are at all 
intelligently watching the current of taste in this nineteenth 
century, as a poet who has succeeded in bringing poetry into 
the material surroundings of life ; who has succeeded in making 
the things of common use far from common-place; a poet, 
moreover, who has made a successful and practical protest 
against heartlessness in hand-work. His power is proved 
by his many imitators. Nearly all the better kind of designs 
in the shops are, as far as they are good, cribs from Morris, just 
altered sufficiently “ to prevent unpleasantnesses.” His willow- 
pattern paper is taken very boldly, stamped upon a carpet, and 
a trellis of little squares added by the accommodator. Even 
Paris taste, that mixture of fantastic extravagance, persistence 
in mediocrity, and industrious finish of detail, took up the style 
of Morris colours some years ago, and flavoured it with the 
usual touch of French morbid cynicism by calling the colours 
“teints dégradés.” 

Down at Merton, on the River Wandle, is an old mill, for- 
merly used, we believe, for the production of common printed 
table-cloths. In this mill are now made all the beautiful things 
which can be seen at William Morris and Co.’s” shop, in Oxford 
Street, excepting the wall-papers. There is no actual dilapidation 
about the old mill, but certainly there is nothing in the place to 
contradict the principles of the “anti-restoration of ancient build- 
ings society.” Things seem to have gone on till they dropped, and 
then they were patched, the patches honestly put on, without dis- 
guise. Passing through the gates from the high-road, the mill 
and Wandle present themselves much mixed up together. The 
river as we saw it wasshimmering in the sunlight of a bright 
November afternoon; little eddies of the stream carried light 
and glimmer into dark corners, round the many angles of the 
scattered building. Near its edge the stream is shedded-over, to 
protect some bright-brown wooden pegs, turning on a wheel, 
through the mysteries of which bright blue stuff is dripping and 
splashing. The opposite bank is green meadow, where the trees 
are scantily hung with fading leaves, golden against the blue 
country distance beyond. In the meadow, close to the river, a 
group of three cows stands passively gregarious, outlined by a 
furzy edge of red gold, fiery against the misty blue background. 
A party of five white ducks, very orange-coloured about the feet, 
are quacking and waddling along the narrow footpath between 
the mill and the grassy edge of theriver. We are confident that 
on the premises of no other such “ thriving business ” should we 
be allowed to come so near such nice things as ducks and cows 
and untouched river-banks. Here there is none of the ordinary, 
neat pomposity of “business premises.” True poets and good 
workmen do not favour stilts in any line; it is not likely that the 
chief of this mill, who is practically both, should mount them. 
We turn through doors into a large, low room, where the hand- 
made carpets are being worked. It is not crowded. In the 
middle sits a woman finishing off some completed rugs; in a 
corner is alarge pile of worsted of a magnificent red, heaped 
becomingly into a deep-coloured straw basket. The room is full 
of sunlight and colour. The upright frames face you at right 
angles, with along row of windows looking close upon the bright- 
shining river. On the window-sill are pots of musk and some 
other greenery. Across the trellis-work of the small window- 
squares are thrown the pointed violet shadows of the few remain- 
ing leaves flapping loosely on the willow trees outside. The 
‘strong, level afternoon light shines round the figures of the young 
girls seated in rows on low benches along the frames, and 
brightens to gold some of the fair heads. Above and behind 
them rows of bobbins of many-coloured worsteds, stuck on pegs, 
shower down threads of beautiful colours, which are caught by 
the deft fingers, passed through strong threads (fixed uprightly 





ne 
in the frames, to serve as a foundation), tied in a knot, slipped 
down in their place, snipped even with the rest of the car 
all in a second of time, by the little maidens. Twenty-five row 
does each do in a day,—that means about two inches of ¢a: 
One of the rugs being made is of silk, instead of worsted, y; 
exquisite in quality of surface. The workers may be as tire. 
some as most young people between the ages of a girl anda woman 
generally are, but they do not look tiresome in this bright sunlit 
place, so near the shining river, but merry, and busily happy 
It is a delightful workroom, and we turn out of it wishing a 
could go on longer watching the work done in it. Out again by 
the Wandle, and across a bridge where the trout are to be seen 
lying in its shadow, you pass through a garden; the paths ang 
grass are covered with golden leaves, and the fallen chestnuts 
roll under your feet, a faded sunflower hangs its head pathetic. 
ally over the stream, the cows are still grouping themselves jn 
the meadow beyond. You pass an open door, and see men 
working over vats, and are told it is where the dyeing ig 
done (how like a bit of Rembrandt light and shade); bat 
we turn into another room, where the handlooms are work. 
ing busily, the shuttles flying to and fro between the webs with 
a speed like lightning, as fish that make sudden darts in the 
water. There are many looms, and beautiful-coloured threads 
are being woven into beautiful materials on every side. Men 
work the looms; the only women we saw employed at the 
mill were those working the hand-made carpets. We go 
on to the rooms where the printing and the stained glass is done, 
Both are reached by outside wooden staircases. In the glasg 
room, we see cartoons by Burne Jones and by Morris himself 
in process of being copied. There are many other rooms, for 
stores, in the old mill. In no part of it does there seem any 
crowding, either of things or people; the work seems all going 
on cheerfully and steadily, without hurry. 

Turning out of the gates again, a few minutes along the high 
road bring us to the building where Mr. De Morgan’s pottery is 
already manufactured, though the whole of the building is not yet 
finished. Hitherto, a little walled-in garden at the back of one of 
the old houses in Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea, has alone been the 
site for the kilns, out of which have come those tiles, plates, and 
vases which have certainly after their kind never been surpassed, 
even if equalled in beauty. The work in the new building is only 
beginning, not yet going along full swing. When it does, the 
quantity of pottery made will, it is to be hoped, enable many to 
enjoy it who till now have hardly heard of it. It is a separate 
business from W. Morris and Co., but at the shop in Oxford 
Street specimens of this pottery are to be seen. Already on 
the new premises you see the process of making the pottery 
from beginning to end; you see the black Stourbridge clay in 
lumps, then you see it cut in squares for tiles, or being shaped 
into vases and plates by the hand, in the old time-honoured 
fashion, on the turning mill-stone; then the tiles with the 
designs added, afterwards with the glaze, and finally, some 
hundreds packed in a kiln ready to be fired, a process which 
lasts some eight hours. 

What is the real secret of the refreshing atmosphere which 
clings about these workshops of William Morris and William 
De Morgan? Wherein lies the immense difference in the in- 
fluence on us produced by their work and the ordinary manu- 
factured stuffs, stained glass, and pottery? In the work we 
have been seeing what a strength there is of individuality, and 
what an entire absence of common-place self-importance ; what 
a natural way of doing things, and what a sense of distinction 
in all that is done! We believe that we have but to realise the 
impulses which are always pushing the work forward with fresh 
inventiveness, in order to account mainly for the sense of dis- 
tinction and beauty which flavours it. The genius of inventive- 
ness and the love of beauty are the ruling principles, not the 
making of money. The machinery used in the manufacture 
is accommodated, made subservient and elastic, to a standard 
of excellence which has no place at all in the ordinary 
manufacturer’s horizon, but is quite outside and beyond it. 
If a piece of ordinary machinery can only in part carry 
out the conception, however easy and inexpensive the use 
of it would be, it is not used, but something else inven! 
or adapted which shall carry out what is wanted as pér- 
fectly as it is possible to carry it out. If a dye is beauti- 
ful in colour, but does not give a fast colour, no time 
is spared in inventing a combination which will make 
it fast. The ordinary manufacturer, even were he to per: 
ceive the beauty of the colour, would see no advantage ia 
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i spare the time or money to try experiments, Just 80, in 

the case of Mr. De Morgan’s pottery, there is an inventive- 

ness shown in practically carrying out his ideas which lands 

the work on a very high level of excellence, very different from 

the result we see where good designs are carried out by ordinary 

means. For instance, in painting clay there is a difficulty in 

regulating rightly the amount of colour to be put on in paint- 

ing the design, owing to the ground of the tile or vase being 

epaque. Mr. De Morgan has invented a method of painting 

the colour on a@ transparent ground (which is afterwards trans- 

ferred to the clay), on which the thickness of the colour 

ean be regulated exactly, in order to give each tint its 

due effect. And so on through all the work done by 

these real artists. No time, trouble, or money is spared 
in making the work as perfectly true to the conception as 
human means can make it. But we must remember that be- 
fore the difficulty of producing beautiful colours and designs is 
encountered and got over successfully, the beautiful colours and 
designs must be preferred. The sense which originally and 
mainly propels the making of these things is an instinct for 
beauty, a love of it for its own sake. It is an undoubting 
preference which directs their manufacture. The results are 
evolved out of individual choice, the means alone adjusting 
themselves as different requirements present themselves to the 
mind of the inventor, but the choice is peremptory. Here, at 
last, we can see some practical outcome of the principles of 
which Mr. Ruskin is the prominent preacher. Here are examples 
of what the human machinery can do at its best, heart, head, 
and hand all in their right places relatively to one another. Mr. 
Ruskin has insisted often on the fact that the true instinct for 
beauty is the outcome of healthiness in the nature of the artist ; 
of love for what is pure, gentle, and solemn in nature; of a 
respect for individuality which encourages originality of in- 
vention; of a freedom which is earned by obedience to the 
higher laws. 

No wonder that the character of this work done on the Wandle 
has a high distinction in it, if, as we believe to be the case, it is 
worked out from feelings and principles so very uncommon, so 
very different from those which inspire manufacturers as a rule. 
Too much of our civilisation in these days tends to an artificiality 
without refinement, to elaborated vulgarity, to luxury which is at 
the same time costly and coarse. This work, on the contrary, is 
uncommon because it is so natural, so indicative of the pure, un- 
greedy side of human nature, so real as an outcome of individual 
choice. We may like it or dislike it, but very certain is it that 
the inventor himself liked it; it is the result of a genuine pre- 
ference; and therefore a bit of unsophisticated nature is at the 
root of its creation, not a volition based on a belief in any 
artificial standard of beauty,—on a belief in things which ought 
to be liked because momentous academies or individuals have 
ordained them as the correct things to be liked. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@——__ 
THE NEGATIVE VOTE. 
|To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SpEcTATOR,”’] 
Sm,—The proposal of Mr. F. W. Raikes in your last number 
as toa “minus vote” is certainly novel, but it is startling to 
find it quoted with approval by the Spectator. Surely Mr. 
Raikes’s own instance supplies a telling, if not conclusive, argu- 
ment against his suggestion. I am no defender of the 
“obnoxious” views on religion held by the member of the 
School Board whom he mentions, but would it not be better to 
have a dozen Bradlaughs or Avelings on a School Board, than 
take so sure a means of rousing the odinm theologicum, not to 
say anti-theologicum as well? That would be indeed the begin- 
ning of strife !—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. A. 


(To tHE Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.’”’} 

Sir,—The remarks on negative voting in your issue make me 
think it worth while to call your readers’ attention to a pam- 
phlet on this subject written by Mr. Greer, of Reigate, and read 
by him before the Social Science Association in (I believe) 1869. 
Mr. Greer’s object is to express the unfavourable or negative 
Opinion as clearly as the present system expresses the favour- 
able or affirmative opinion. The plan proposed by Mr. Greer is 
that the voter’s ticket should be arranged in the following 
manner :— 
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ming difficulties and incurring expense in order to use olen. For. 
He would ignore it as practically useless. He could Jac — 
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In this specimen voting-paper, Williams is elected because his 
affirmative difference is greater than Jackson’s, though the 
latter has a larger affirmative vote, which is counterbalanced by 
a larger negative vote. 

A short quotation from Mr. Greer’s pamphlet states the 
principle upon which the scheme is to be worked. He says :— 
“The equality of negative and affirmative opinion would con- 
stitute a standard or zero, and the candidates would rank above 
or below zero, according to the quantities of the excess of affirm- 
ative over negative, or of negative over affirmative opinion. 
Thus, whenever the negative votes exceeded theaffirmative votes 
for any candidates, such candidates should be deemed to be 
rejected; and they might, if thought desirable, be arranged in the 
order of the quantities of the excess of the negative votes.” 

One improvement could, I think, be made, viz., that the places 
should be decided by the ratio of affirmative to negative votes, 
instead of being decided by the gross difference. It is quite 
possible for lower figures to show a lower rate of opposition.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


St. John’s Wood, November 21st. C. G. Compton. 





THE CUMULATIVE VOTE. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’"] 

Sir,—Will you allow me a comment on your editorial note to 
my last letter? You say that the eumulative vote would secure 
the victory to those who have few, but enthusiastic supporters. 
T admit it, but is that an evil? Surely, what we really want 
is a Parliament composed of the 658 people whom the electors 
really believe to be the best men. To return men, as is now too 
often done, merely as poles to stick a flag on (as one modest 
candidate described himself), is to reduce Parliamentary Govern- 
ment to government by plébiscite, and to lower the standard of 
intelligence required in a Member. Now, the cumulative vote 
seems to me to meet in some degree that difficulty. The man 
to whom three or four votes are given is a man, asa rule, whois 
chosen on his own account. Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, in the first 
School-Board election, was distinctly a case in point. No one 
could reckon her in any particular party, she was chosen for her 
services in the past to the community, and for her expected 
services in the future. And, as party feeling has grown 
stronger in the School Board, and the pride in the institution 
itself apart from party has declined, electors are more and more 
disposed to distribute their votes among different candidates, 
and less to concentrate them on the persons they care for. I 
do not wish to make invidious comparisons, but where in the 
present School Board shall we find three such Members as Lord 
Lawrence, Mrs. Anderson, and Professor Huxley? Is the 
School Board the better for the change? Surely, you ought to 
ask not whether the cumulative vote would be tolerated, but 
whether it ought to be tolerated, at Parliamentary elections.—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. E. Maurice. 

[We do not think it a good thing that the favourites of a sect 
or acrotchet should be returned by the enthusiasm of a few, 
and returned apparently above the heads of those who are the 
sober choice of the many. We might in that way get, as in 
School Board elections we have often got—though in that case 
with much more justification—a good many purely denomina- 
tional returns.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ASSIMILATION OF COUNTY AND BOROUGH 
FRANCHISE. 
(To tHE EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—As this question is now engaging much public attention, 
and seems likely to take precedence upon the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, I think that many of your readers will be glad to have 
their attention called to a pamphlet published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., under the above title, and-which, 
after careful perusal, cannot fail to commend itself to those 
desiring a concise and clear examination of this important and 
interesting subject. 

It is written by Mr. Havelock Fisher, a gentleman who for 
some years has devoted himself to the study of political and 
Parliamentary subjects, and seems an excellent paper,—the most 
compendious yet offered to the public. The literary ability dis- 
played is above the average, and the pamphlet is written in a 





philosophic spirit, rather than from a party view. The question 
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is treated with a discernment and an impartiality that will go 
far to temper existing prejudices, and allay the exaggerated 
alarms of those politicians whose apprehensions have been 
aroused by the proposed further development of popular power. 
The arguments are terse and forcible, and supported by well- 
ordered statistics. The views expressed are apparently sound 
and constitutional; and inasmuch as it has already passed 
through two editions (a third being called for), and furthermore 
has been dedicated by permission to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and commended by him and by several leading Mem- 
bers of Parliament, you will perhaps feel that I am justified in 
asking you to give it, by publicity in your columns, that fair 
consideration I believe it merits.—I am, Sir, &c., TRURO. 





THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpecTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—I fully agree with you that Mr. Parker Smith’s scheme 
is impracticable, from its want of simplicity. If, however, the 
principle of minority voting is justified by the identification of 
county and borough franchises, as possibly it may be, why 
should not the larger counties be made the subjects of this pro- 
cess by a system of grouping, without the further refinement 
which Mr. Parker Smith proposes ? 

There are twenty-seven English counties which have been 
split for voting purposes into sixty-nine divisions, each return- 
ing two Members. What may be the effect of the abolition of 
non-resident votes, and the addition of the smaller householders, 
it is impossible to calculate; but as things are at present, if my 
guess at the relative strength of the two parties be anything 
like correct, the minority is most inadequately represented, for 
while it appears as if there were not more than five per cent. 
difference between Tory and Liberal strength, only forty-one 
Liberals were returned at the last general election, to ninety- 
seven Tories. 

Why should not these county seats be grouped, county by 
county, under the arrangement that any voter, each voter having 
two votes, as at present, may give one vote to any candidate in 
any division of the county, the county in which the voter resides, 
though possibly in another division ? 

This would be a very mild form of minority voting, for it 
would be difficult to put it in practice among the smaller and 
more rural voters, while it would enable the more intelligent 
class to support their own side anywhere throughout their 
county, in which, be it remembered, I assume that they reside. 

The division of counties for voting purposes dates only from 
1832, and they are still one for many purposes of a local nature, 
—rating, jury lists, J.P. and D.L.-ships, Militia, and so ¢n, so 
that there is not the same look of unfitness in the proposal that 
a voter should give one of his votes in any division of his county 
that he pleases, which there would be if it were proposed to 
jumble up half-a-dozen boroughs for a similar purpose. 

It may be suggested that if there is no contest in the division 
in which one of these minority voters resides, he will not be able 
to give his outside vote. True; but on the first General Election 
after the change of suffrage there is sure to be a contest for every 
division of every county in England, and at that contest the 
strength of parties will be very efficiently tested. This would 
probably produce compromises for many seats at another 
general election; and even if, in order to poll these outside 
votes, contests were set on foot, the Corrupt Practices Act will 
have rendered them far less fornridable in point of expense than 
they have hitherto been. 

Some modification of the balloting arrangements would 
doubtless be necessary, but I do not see that this would in- 
volve any difficulty, beyond that of printing the names of all 
the county candidates on every voting-paper, instead of the 
names only of the candidates for each division. 

I have only to add that the result of my calculation is that 
the voting strength of the Liberals in the counties referred to is 
somewhat under 270,000, that of the Tories somewhat above 
280,000, taking the constituencies as they stood at the last 
General Election.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Hi: 


DINNERS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 
[To tHE EpiITorR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Dinners given to poor children are a form of relief. They 
cost so much to the givers, are worth so much to the receivers, 
and are given to the children because of the poverty of their 
parents. Are they a judicious form of relief? I cannot think 





that they are. That is why I have been unable to support the 

h for feeding Board-school child i 
scheme for feeding Board-school children, about which Mrs, 
Pennington and Mr. Allen have written in your columns, 

The children most needing help in the Board Schools—th 
who are worst clothed and fed—are the children of drinkinn 
parents. It has been a difficulty for the promoters of on 
scheme to decide whether such children should share then 
bounty or not. The first children I heard named as receiving: 
the dinner-tickets were those of a widow who «had taken to such 
disreputable ways, that I had felt obliged to get her parish 
relief stopped, in the hope that she might be compelled to go 
into the workhouse with her children. It must be painful to 
pass by the children who want the help most, and to give the 
tickets to those who are less badly fed. Butthe managers of the. 
dinners now announce that they carefully exclude the children 
of all parents who are not decently respectable, and that they 
visit the homes of the parents, in order to ascertain their 
character. Let us suppose that there is a respectable widow 
with children, receiving parish relief or not, but very badly 
off, and that it is a good thing to assist her. These 
benevolent strangers propose to do it by giving casua} 
dinner-tickets to some of her children. But it seems to me 
the wiser plan to give the help to the mother, that she may 
do the best she can for all her family, including the little oneg 
who do not yet go to school. And the help should be either a 
regular allowance, which she can depend upon, or temporary 
relief, when there is some temporary need of it. Those who are 
trying to know and help the poorest people in a locality cannot 
but doubt the expediency of one more casual, over-lapping 
charity, administered under the impulse of sentiment. We 
might with as much reason have a dozen other separate 
agencies,—one for giving milk to infants under three years of 
age, another for giving boots (the want of which interferes with 
education more than the want of food), and so on. It is a 
defect in charity, to be casual; it is another, and, perhaps, a 
more serious one, to ignore the general parental responsibility, 

May I mention another scheme, which covers nearly the same 
ground as Mr. Allen’s, but is not, I think, open to similar obe- 
jections ? It is proposed to open in the same populous neigh- 
bourhood a “ Day Home,” such as has already been tried with 
success in Hoxton. Nothing is more pitiful than the condition 
of the children of a widow or widower who is compelled to go- 
out for the day to work. Small children are left at home, to 
send themselves to school and to see to their own meals. It is 
almost inevitable that they should have wretched meals, and that 
they should fall into the habit of being late at school, if not of 
playing truant for the whole day. It has occurred to some 
good people to provide a place where such children may have 
their food in comfort, and from which they may be sent in good 
time to school. It is a fixed condition that the parents should 
pay in advance what the humblest feeding of the children would 
necessarily cost at home, the object being not to relieve poverty, 
but to save children from desolateness and vagabondage. The 
children of the most disreputable will be received, with the 
appointed payment, as readily as any others, at the Day Home. 
I think that such an institution promises to meet in a happy 
way a definite and crying want. The ladies who are endeavour- 
ing to open a Day Home in this Lisson-Grove quarter are 
represented by Mrs. Montague Cookson, of 29 Rutland Gate, 
and Mrs. Edward Sidgwick, of 29 Gloucester Square. They 
require about £300 for the first year, and about £250 a year 
afterwards. They have collected a part of what is needed, but 
they want more, and I shall be grateful to any of your readers 
who will help them in their generous effort.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. LinwEtyn Davigs. 

5 Blandford Square, N.W., November 21st. 





THE OXFORD PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Chapman makes a very grave statement with regard 
to our Memorial. The memorialists describe themselves as 
‘resident in or round Oxford,” and you mentioned a fortnight 
since that rather more than one hundred of them were resident 
in Oxford and its suburbs, and the rest “ within a cirele of about 
fifteen miles round.” Mr. Chapman, however, tells your readers 
that “the fact is, that the signatures are not drawn exclusively 
from either the smaller or even the larger area, one of the so- 


called Magdalen signatures being that of a member of the 


Hereford Cathedral Choir.” 
I am Secretary to the Committee which promoted the Memo 
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rial. I took exceeding care that no signature should be sent in 
to the Hebdomadal Council from any one fifteen and a half 
miles off, and I say that Mr. Chapman cannot make good his 
assertion. I have no hesitation in conjecturing that it rests 
entirely on an error of his own, or some informant of his, in con- 
founding the Rev. G. H. Lambert, M.A., of Magdalen, with the 
Rev. J. H. Lambert, M.A., of Magdalen. The former, who is 
Rector of Emmington, near Thame, did sign; the latter, who 
svas a member of the Hereford Cathedral Choir, has neither 
signed, nor been asked to sign. 

In that case, the curious question arises,—How comes Mr, 
Chapman to know of the signature at all P J did not mention it, 
even to my Committee, and the paper containing it went 
straight from me to the Council, without having been seen by 
any third party. If Mr. Chapman had derived the knowledge 
from Mr. Lambert, or any friend of Mr. Lambert’s, he would 
hardly have asserted that the Rector of Emmington was the 
member of the Hereford Cathedral Choir. The conclusion is 
almost forced upon me that either Mr. Chapman has been 
allowed access to the memorial while it has been lying before 
the Council, or that the information has come to him, directly 
or indirectly, from some member of the Council. The former 
conjecture is impossible of acceptance, and, if the latter is 
correct, is it proper that the communication of a name by a 
member of the Council should, while the memorial is still before 
Council, be used by one outside as the basis of what is prac- 
tically—whether Mr. Chapman so meant it or not—a public 
imputation on our Lona fides ? 

The rest of your statement of facts was also correct, but Mr. 
Chapman’s right to show the other side of the shield is beyond 
cavil. I am ready to give him, here or privately, a consider- 
able bill of exceptions to both his sets of figures; but it 
would serve no useful object, and I do not want to keep up 
irritation for irritation’s sake. As to the inference which was 
drawn, it is one which I a!so have drawn, but it is based on too 
low figures to be by any means conclusive, and for the same 
reasons I prefer to say nothing further than that about it. It 
ig an unfortunate feature in controversies of this kind that one 
cannot help saying and doing things, in the interest of what 
one feels to be right, which must be disagreeable to many other 
people, and people whom one particularly regrets to annoy; and 
I am sorry to have been obliged by a statement of Mr. Chap- 
man’s to remark on it as I have done. I sincerely trust that 
we shall have a speedy opportunity of proving decisively which 
party is the stronger, and shall then return at once to our 
normal peacefulness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp B. Nicuotson, Bodley’s Librarian. 


P.S.—Since I wrote the above, the Hebdomadal Council— 
who might have caused my closing hope to be realised by next 
Wednesday, by acceding to the prayer of the memorial and 
allowing Convocation to vote “ Yes” or “ No” on the matter— 
have declined to accede to it. It would be childish to say that 
the Council are bound to submit any matter of dispute to Con- 
vocation when they receive a memorial asking them to do so, 
but here is a case in which nearly one-third of the resident 
members of Convocation signed, and in which the question at 
issue was not one of religion, or politics, or education, or finance, 
but of the University’s view of the elementary principles of 
tight and wrong. It is unreasonable to suppose that when 
those are in question, and when the memorialists have good 
reason to believe that Convocation would be with them, they 
should be content with a refusal to allow Convocation to decide. 
Tam not writing now as Secretary of the Committee, for the 
‘Committee have had no time to meet, but, personally, I shall be 
glad if all friends who are members of the Convocation of this 
University will send me, at 2 Canterbury Road, Oxford, their 
names and addresses on a postcard. I must excuse myself from 
writing back, as my entire day is taken up with library work, 
and for months past all my evenings have been taken up with 
the memorial, but my silence will not mean inattention. 





THE OLD NAME FOR THE MOUSTACHE. 
(To tHE Eprror OF THE “ SpEecTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—Mr. Freeman, in last week’s Spectator, tells us that in 
the days of Sir Roger de Coverley the hair on the upper lip 
kept the name of “whiskers.” This was not the only name, 
however, as the following passage from “ Robinson Crusoe” 
will show. I quote Macmillan’s reprint of the edition of 1719: 
—“My beard I had once suffered to grow till it was about a 





quarter of a Yard long; but as I had both Scissars and Razors 
sufficient, I had cut it pretty short, except what grew on my 
upper Lip, which I had trimm’d into a large pair of Mahometon 
Whiskers, such as I had seen worn by some J'urits, who I saw at 
Sallee; for the Moors did not wear such, tho’ the Turks did; 
of these Muschatoes or Whiskers, I will not say they were long 
enough to hang my Hat upon them; but they were of a Length 
and Shape monstrous enough, and such as in England would 
have pass’d for frightful.” (p. 152.)—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. H. 'Q. 








POETRY. 
VOX VENTURA. 


Wuar'st I do wi’ my vote, when I’ve got it? 
ask! 

Tapping your beer’s no good, till yer’ve got your beer in the 
cask ; 

Votin’ agin my Squoire sounds all very moity an’ grand, 

But I'll not talk o’ my vote till I’ve got my vote i’ my hand. 


Nay, don’t yer 


Harkee, however, my friend! Ye're makin’ a speech, yer say: 
“Got to get up yer case.” Well! can keep a secret? Aye! 
Then look here! Sit down! A pipe an’ a pottle o’ ale? 
Well, don’t mind if Ido. Here’s to yer! And now, my tale! 


Fust, my house! AsI am, a pig fares better nor I; 
Feeds as well, do’sn’t work, and lives in a fust-rate stye. 
We've one room for all. And wi’ that, there’s none as can 
Bring up a family decent; no, not if he’s twoice a man. 


Then my garden! See, I’d like it just twoice as big ; 
Handy when work is slack, and room enough for a pig; 
“Muck is money,” yer know, and then, a pig ’Il eat 
What yer cannot, or won’t, an’ he turns it all to meat. 


Then, my childern! Bob, an’ Sal, an’ ten of ’em more; 

Like enough they seem, please Heaven, to reach a score ; 
Parson says I mun pay their schoolin’, but I don’t see 

Why I should pay a penny. Why can’t yer teach ’em free ? 


Then there’s a cow, an’ grass. The young uns look thin an’ 
pale ; 

Wife, she says it’s the want o’ milk. Why, it’s dearer nor ale. 

Farmers send theirs to Lunnun. O’ coorse they do; it pays. 


So I'll go for a cow an’ a acre o’ land, to graze. 


Politics? Well, see here! I were allers loyal an’ true, 
An’ when beer were plenty my colours were allers “ Blue;” 
Fought for it, too, like a man, an’ I made the old town ring 
Hollering Church and State, an’ all that sort of thing. 


Jem, he voted “ Yeller,” an’ talked 0’ cheapenin’ bread. 

Radical chap were Jem ; how I used to punch ’is ’ead ! 

But, when I’ve got a vote, can’t say, but p’raps I’ll go 

An’ vote along wi’ Jem. Yer must move with the times, yer 
know. 


Work? WNay,I don’t mind workin’, as long as it ain’t too hard. 
Wages P I don’t want nothin’ as isn’t a fair reward. 

But my idee and the farmers’ they don’t agree alway : 

They want yer to work ten hours, and get two shillin’ a day. 


No, Sir! That won’t do. <A slave is a slave, and lives 

Just where his master tells him, an’ takes what his master gives. 
But when I’ve a vote, I’ll show ’em,—I’ll let my master see 

If he do nothing for I, then I’ll do nothing for he. 


Time for more? Well then, when a man’s grown old, an’ past 

Work, then I say it’s a shame he should go to “the House” at 
last ; 

Tied up there like a dog, an’ never go out unless 

Master gives yer leave, an’ then in a pauper dress! 


Sir, l’m an English-man, d’ye hear? an’ I'd just as lief 
Go to H—Il as ‘the House,” so I’ll have outdoor relief ; 
Four an’ sixpence a week, an’ a loaf a day, an’ a ton 

O’ the best 0’ coal at Xmas,—an’ more when that is done. 


There, now yer’ve got it all; but don’t yer say its fro’ me: 
Squoire, he don’t like folk as speaks their minds too free. 

Now I mun stand wi’ my hat in my hand, as he goes by: 
P’raps there is some as ‘ll stand wi’ their hat to me, by-an’-bye. 
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A HIGHLAND STUDENT. 


Two previous poems described the lives and characters of two 
Students from the Highland district of Rannoch. The following 


poem closes the series :— 


Bur one more grave, and that completes the tale 
Of Student lads from Rannoch. Twenty years 
And more have vanished, since from yonder farm, 
The other side the valley, passed two youths, 
Clad in grey hodden, from their own sheep spun, 
To the ancient College by the Eastern sea. 
Reared amid mountain lonelinesses, where, 

Save the shy curlew’s call, or wild glead’s scream, 
No living voices come, they had beheld, 

Winter by winter, o’er Schihallion climb 

The late cold morn, as they went forth to toil, 
Beside their father, in his swampy fields, 

About the base of Ben-a-choualach,— 

Broad Ben-a-choulalach, that stands to guard 

The north side of the vale over against 
Schihallion, its great brother-sentinel. 

There, with all Nature’s grandeurs round them shed, 
And blending with their daily thoughts and toil, 
Their boyhood grew; yet from work out of doors 
Leisure of nights and stormy days was saved 

For learning; and the village teacher lent 

His kindly aid, till, ere the elder saw 

His eighteenth summer, they were fit to essay 

The Student life at College. Forth they fared, 
Those simple-hearted lads,—a slender stock 

Of home provisions, a few well-worn books, 

J. fother’s blessing and a mother’s prayers, 

2) *" ..r equipment, as they set their face 

"1 ard that new Student world. How hard it is 
To climb the hill of Learning, when young souls 
Have early felt the chill of poverty, 

And stress of numbing toil, through all their powers ! 
The elder, lan, was a climber strong, 

In body and mind, to breast the steep himself, 
And with a ready hand of help to spare 

For his less valiant brother. Many a time, 

When I had taught them lore of ancient Rome 
Till past noon-tide, ere wmter afternoons 

In darkness closed, Ian would come and be 

My teacher in the language of the Gael. 

Strange, old-world names of mountains, corries, burns, 
On the smooth side of Loch Rannoch, or the rough, 
We conned their meaning o’er. And he would tell 
Of dim, old battles, where his outlawed clan, 
Along the dusky skirts of Rannoch Moor 

Had clashed ’gainst wild Macdonalds of Glencoe, 
And gallant Stewarts from Appin. Or he told 
Of black bloodhounds let loose by Campbell foes, 
From corrie and cairn to hunt his clansmen down 
Through long Glen Lyon; and the frantic leap 
Over the rock-pent chasm and foaming flood, 

And the lorn coronach by his widow wailed 

O’er fall’n Macgregor of Rozo. None the less, 
But more for these brief Celtic interludes, 

He plied the midnight hours, till four full years 
Of strenuous study, by the longed-for hope, 

A good Degree, were crowned ; and by his aid 
The younger brother compassed the same goal. 

A few more years of poor and patient toil, 

Within another seat © learning, gave 

To each the full ran’ ©° Physician. Then 

They took—the brot.rs took—their separate ways. 
Early the younger on the world’s high road 
Fainted,—the battle was too sore for him ; 

He sank ere noon of day, and found a grave 

Far from his own Schihallion. Strong of frame, 
Well proved in Netley wards, the elder sailed 
Physician to a regiment Eastward-bound. 

There beneath Indian suns plying his art, 
Faithful and kindly, he from comrades won 
Liking and much regard, and good repute 

With those set over him. Step by step he climbed, 
Till he attained an office high in trust, 

In old Benares. Then the first to feel 

The kind glow of his bettered fortunes were 

His parents, whom he summoned to lay down 





— 


Their toiling days for comfortable ease, 

And the cold Rannoch braeside for the warm, 
Well-wooded Vale of Tay. A home therein 

He had provided them—a sheltered hone— 
With a green croft behind, and bright out-look 
O’er the clear river to the southern noon. 

While there they passed the evening of their days. 
In quiet, month by month he gladdened them 
By letters quaintly writ in Gaelic tongue. 
English was but the instrument wherewith 

He trafficked with the world ; the Gaelic was 
The language of his heart, the only key 

That could unlock its secrets. When he met 

A Gael on Indian ground, he greeted him 

In the dear language; if he answered well, 
That was at once a bond of brotherhood. 

And when at length he made himself a home, 
To the young prattlers round his knee he told 
The mountain legends his own childhood loved, 
With Gaelic intermingled. Then he took 

And blew the big pipe, till the echoes rang, 
Through old Benares by the Ganges stream, 
With the wild pibrochs of the Highland hills. 
While all things seemed with him to prosper most, 
Strangely and suddenly there fell on him 

A deep, fond yearning for his native land,— 
Longing intense to be at home once more. 

Just then it chanced that, sore by sickness pressed, 
The old man, his father, to the Rannoch farm 
Had wandered back, and laid him down to die. 
This hearing, homeward Ian set his face 

In haste, and reached his native roof in time 
Only to hear his father’s blessing breathed 
From lips already cold. A bleak grey noon 

Of May ’twas when they bore the old man forth 
Across the vale, and laid him in his rest 
Beneath Schihallion, among kindred dead. 
There, while his son stood by the open grave, 
Bareheaded, the chill east wind through and through 
Smote him, enfeebled by the Indian clime. 

A few weeks more, and by the self-same road 
Him, too, the mourners bore across the vale, 

To lay him down close by his father’s side, 

In that old kirk-yard on the hillock green, 
Where is the grave of Ewan Cameron. 

Strange by what instinct led, they two alike, 
Father and son, sought the old home to die! 


And so they rest, all that is mortal rests, 
Of those three Students, in their native vale ; 
Two on this side the Rannoch river, one 
Beyond it ; and above them evermore 
Schihallion’s shadow lying, and his peak 
Kindling aloft in the first light of dawn. 
J. C. Smarrr. 








BOOKS. 


a eee 
OLIVER MADOX BROWN.* 

ENGLIsH readers have reason to be grateful to Mr. J. H. Ingram 
for his admirable edition of the works of Edgar Allan Poe, and’ 
for his judicious editing of the series of brief biographies of 
“Eminent Women.” Their debt is now increased by this inter- 
esting biography of a remarkable youth, whose performance, not 
less than his promise, justifies a more adequate memorial than 
the brief sketch which Mr. W. M. Rossetti and Mr. F. Hueffer 
prefixed to their collection of Oliver Madox Brown’s Literary 
Remains. That sketch was very charmingly written, but, from 
its necessary brevity, it excited, rather than satisfied, curiosity ; 
and Mr. Ingram’s fuller and more detailed record cannot be 
classed among literary works of supererogation. The biography 
of a boy who, dying before he had completed his twentieth year, 
left behind him such an imaginative legacy as Gabriel Denver 
and The Dwale Bluth, was, to say the least, well worth writing. 
The mere incidents of the short life of Oliver Madox Brown 
were not in themselves more noteworthy than similar incidents 
in the lives of most lads brought up in refined English homes ; 
but many of them have acquired a deep interest, from the fact. 





* Oliver Madoz Brown: a Biographical Sketch, 1855-1874, By John H. Ingram, 
London : Elliot Stock. 
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that they served as realistic foundations for ideal superstruc- 


tures which owed much of their power to the skill with which 
daringly imaginative situations were supplied with backgrounds 
closely studied from the life. The mistake of most young 
artists of genius is that they rely too much upon their creative 
and not enough upon their observing faculties, and it is to this 
temerity that we can trace much of the almost universal crudity 
of youthful imaginative work. Juvenile art is for the most 

art crude not because the artists lack the experience of 
maturity—for a little experience will go a long way—but because 
they disdain to use the experience that they have. Oliver 
Madox Brown had none of this unwise disdain ; his life and his 
work were not disjointed, but closely related each to each, and 
while the former enriched the latter, the latter reflects upon the 
former much of its own interest. 

This gifted son of a gifted father, who still survives—Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown, the distinguished painter—was born at 
Finchley on the 20th of January, 1855. That he was a sin- 
gularly precocious child seems certain, though no stress can 
be laid upon the stories of “ significant anecdotes and re- 
marks related by his relatives in proof of his innate clever- 
ness.’ Every family has similar nursery traditions, while very 
few families produce a boy or girl of marked genius; but there 
is an anecdote of how, at three years of age, he gave a “ shrewd 
and critical” description of a landscape painted by his father, 
which certainly does seem to indicate an unusually early de- 
velopment of the powers of perception and expression. In the 
house of a painter, where painters were wont to congregate, it 
was natural that an imaginative lad should be drawn to pic- 
torial art; and though, when five years old, Oliver stubbornly 
refused to learn to read, he educated himself in his own way, by 
covering “the white marble mantel-shelves, and any other 
available spaces, with designs of hunts, battles, and subjects of 
that sort.” So far, there was nothing extraordinary, but, under 
his father’s guidance, Oliver's artistic aptitudes developed so 
rapidly, that at the age of eleven he produced a design in water- 
colour, “ Queen Margaret and the Robbers,” which, even allow- 
ing for the enthusiasm of the friendly critics by whom it has been 
described, seems to have been a work not merely of astonishing 
promise, but of actual performance. The next three years were 
years of rapid progress. In 1868, he being then thirteen, he began 
adrawing of “ Chiron Receiving the Infant Jason from the Slave,” 
which was so mature that in the succeeding year it was found 
worthy of a place on the walls of the Dudley Gallery Exhibition. 
He exhibited again at the Dudley, and also at the New British 
Institution, at the South Kensington Exhibition, and at the rooms 
of the Society of French Artists, where, in 1872, appeared his 
last important design, a scene from Silas Marner, a work which 
we remember well as impressively original in conception and 
colouring. 

It was not, however, in the pictorial, but in the literary 
domain of art that Oliver Madox Brown was destined ‘to win the 
most enduring distinction. It was during the year which brought 
with it his fourteenth birthday—the year of his first Dudley 
success—that his family discovered in him a poet as well as a 
painter. He permitted his relatives to see six or seven sonnets 
which he had written, and though the young versifier destroyed 
all but two, “in a fit of morbid irritability or bashfulness, caused 
by their being shown to a few friends,” these two are sufficiently 
extraordinary productions for a lad who might naturally be 
supposed hardly to know what a sonnet was. One of the two 
has become fairly well known, as it has been published not only 
in the Literary Remains, but in the sonnet anthologies of Mr. 
David M. Main and Mr. Hall Caine, and possibly elsewhere. 
We therefore quote the other, which was probably written 
before, certainly not long after, the completion of his fourteenth 
year :— 

“ Made indistinguishable ’mid the boughs, 

With saddened, weary, ever restless eyes, 
The weird chameleon of the past world lies, 
Like some, old, wretched man whom God allows 

To linger on: still joyless life endows 
His wasted frame, and memory never dies 
Within him, and his only sympathies 
Withered with his last comrade’s last carouse. 
Methinks great Dante knew thee not of old, 
Else some fierce glutton all insatiate 
Compelled within some cage for food to wait 
He must have made thee, and his verse have told 


How thou in vain thy ravening tried’st to sate 
On flying souls of triflers overbold.” 


Perhaps because this sonnet is so much more ambitious than its 


> 


but that such a conception should be rendered at all in the 
verse of a lad of thirteen or fourteen is in itself so astonishing, 
that a suggestion of anything like want of perfect adequacy in the 
rendering seems almost impertinent. Though he had destroyed 
his little batch of sonnets, the young poet could not but feel that 
he had gained a certain assured command of the vehicle of 
verse, and when at the age of fifteen he worked out the plot of 
the marvellous story by which he will be longest remembered, 
it was with the intention of giving it the form of a poem. The 
intention was abandoned, and instead of the projected poem, 
Oliver Madox Brown, in the winter of 1871-2, produced the 
prose romance which, in its original form, was called The Blacl: 
Swan, but which was afterwards rewritten, and published as 
Gabriel Denver. In the earlier version, Gabriel Denver, an 
Australian colonist, sails for England, with his unloved and un- 
loving wife, on board the ship ‘The Black Swan.’ The only 
other passenger is a young and beautiful girl, Laura Conway, 
and the moment Gabriel sees her, he feels that he loves for the 
first time. At last he makes his love known to the object of it, 
and finds that it is returned. The wife discovers the lovers’ 
secret, and, with the mad jealousy which thinks of nothing but 
revenge, sets fire to the vessel. ‘The Black Swan’ burns to the 
water’s edge, and all that is left of her is an open boat, in which 
are Gabriel, the girl he loves, and their would-be murderer. For 
four days and nights the three suffer the torments of gnawing 
hunger and raging thirst, until the neglected woman, after drink- 
ing deep of the maddening sea-water, dies a raving maniac. 
The two survivors are picked up by a passing vessel, but 
the terrible ordeal has been too severe for Laura’s delicate frame, 
and she dies on board the ship that has rescued them. Night 
falls, and the crew are discussing the burial of the dead girl, 
when they are startled by seeing, poised high upon the dark 
outline of the bulwark, “a strange, black silhouette appear, and 
pause for a moment, a man carrying a dead woman. Her head 
and neck hang back passively, and long hair, bright with the 
moonlight, streams from it in the wind, while her hands fall 
dangling helplessly ; this is all seen plainly against the sky, the 
next instant it is gone.” 


Spartali’s picture, it seems to us less artistically satisfying ; 


Such was the weird, imaginative conception which formed the 
groundwork of the boy’s romance. Remarkable as the mere 
skeleton is in itself, the flesh-and-blood embodiment is more 
remarkable still. In the finished work there are no tentative 
touches, but each line has the decisiveness which characterises 
the work of a master of the craft, and every detail has been 
firmly grasped by the imagination, both separately and in its 
relation to the whole. In terrible consistency of sustained 
horror, it is not too much to say that it is worthy of a place 
beside Titus Andronicus and Wuthering Heights ; and nothing 
is more noteworthy than the manner in which, while every 
element of pure tragedy is emphasised and accentuated, 
the effect of the moral unpleasantness of the motive 
is reduced to a minimum, by an austerity. of treatment 
which is scientific, rather than ascetic. The unpleasantness 
was there, howevér, and when submitted to a publisher and 
editor, with a view to its appearance either as a magazine serial 
or in a volume, the author was told that its acceptance depended 
upon his willingness to make certain important structural 
alterations. Oliver Madox Brown reluctantly consented, and 
in Gabriel Denver—the title of the small volume published by 
Messrs. Smith and Elder—the aggrieved wife becomes a cousin, 
to whom Denver is betrothed, but not actually married; and 
instead of the fateful dénowement, Laura recovers from her 
prostration, rescues Denver as, in the madness of brain-fever, he 
is about to plunge into the sea, and after storm come rest and 
peace, and the joy of blameless wedded love. 

Mr. Ingram expresses deep grief for what he considers the 
mutilation of the story, and high anger with the critics to 
whose suggestion it was due. We confess that we cannot 
share either emotion. Mr. Ingram seems to hold the opinion, 
which we should call extraordinary, were it not unfortunately 
so prevalent, that a work of art loses power and value by 
the excision of anything which revolts or offends the 
moral sense of the ordinary reader. ‘There may, of course, 
be cases in which this is so. An immoral situation may 
have an interest which would vanish were the immorality 
removed, but it is an interest of a low and unhealthy 


kind; and to say of any author that he can only impress us 
when he gets outside the range of the Decalogue seems to us a 





beautiful companion, which was painted on the frame of Miss 


In the case under consideration, the 


very poor compliment. 
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psychological interest seems to us quite unimpaired by the 
alteration which takes the wedding-ring from Deborah’s finger, 
and presents her as a jealous woman, though not a jealous wife. 
It may even be said that the story gains in consistency by the 
change, for in both versions Laura is invested with a stainless 
purity which becomes unrealisable when she is presented to us 
as accepting without protest the love of another woman’s 
husband. In Gabriel Denver, the barrier between Gabriel and 
Laura, though real, is not so impassable, and there is therefore 
less to detract from her satisfying charm. Concerning the other 
alteration, there is more room for difference of opinion. We 
confess to an old-fashioned love for stories which, as the phrase 
goes, “end happily ;” but there are undoubtedly instances—the 
play of Hamlet, for example—in which a happy ending would 
violate what we feel to be an abiding law of art. This may be 
one of them; at any rate, we will not quarrel with Mr. Ingram 
for thinking it such. 

Gabriel Denver was followed by T'he Dwale Bluth—a Devon 
shire name for the deadly nightshade—which, if less impressive 
in some ways than its predecessor, perhaps leaves behind it a 
more confident assurance of what in the language of the Turf is 
called “ staying power.” Two or three other curiously interest- 
ing contributions to imaginative romance are included in the 
volume of Literary Remains ; but it is as the author of the two 
stories we have mentioned that Oliver Madox Brown will keep 
his place in the history of English literature. He died on the 
5th of November, 1874, of blood-poisoning following upon 
rheumatic fever, his twentieth year lacking two months of com- 
pletion. He was, indeed, “ a marvellous boy ;” and there seems 
much evidence that the quality of his mind was matched by the 
attractiveness of his personality. Mr. Richard Garnett, not a 
reckless or extravagant writer, has said of him :—= 

“The wonderful precocity of his genius may be set forth, but the 
peculiar charm of his character, its sweetness and manliness, its 
alliance of the most daring originality to the most exquisite in- 
genuousness, can never be adequately represented, even by those 
who knew him most intimately. It was something unique and in- 
describable, and the objective and purely imaginary character of his 
writings renders them very inadequate exponents of his mind and 
heart. I should despair of communicating any just conception of 
him to one who never knew him, and can only say that I should ex- 
pect anything sooner than to meet with another Oliver Madox Brown.”’ 
We can only add that the interest of Mr. Ingram’s fascinating 
biography is increased by a portrait, which gives one an impres- 
sion of life-likeness; by autotype reproductions of several of 
Oliver Madox Brown’s designs ; and by some memorial sonnets, 
written by Mr. D. G. Rossetti, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. P. B. 
Marston, and Mr. Ford Madox Brown. 


MR. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY’S NEW NOVEL.* 
In adopting the autobiographical form for his latest novel, Mr, 
Justin M‘Carthy has not done so rash a thing as most writers 
do when they undertake an evolution that demands for its 
success many-sidedness and judgment given to few. A calm 
sort of love-story, told by the lover, a fine, manly, sensible, 
observant person, who does not insist at all on his fineness, 
manliness, sense, and habit of observation, but who shines 
through the story with the lambency that is one of the author’s 
peculiar gifts, is just what his habitual readers would 
expect Mr. Justin M‘Carthy to execute to perfection. Deeply 
committed as a politician to a fierce and unscrupulous 
policy, the Member for Longford is as a novelist one of the 
mildest of men. A gentler spirit, or a better-balanced mind, 
we could not point out among the writers of fiction who have 
any real rank in contemporary literature. He is not in- 
capable of sadness; no writer with the poetical vein that 
runs through all Mr, Justin M‘Carthy’s novels can be of the 
jocund sort ; but of morbidity he is entirely guiltless, as, indeed, 
we may say at once of any affectation whatsoever. His taste is 
fine, his culture (the word is forced on us, though we hate it) 
is thorough and “all round,” so that he naturally casts his 
thoughts and fancies into a scholarly and polished form, as 
pleasant to the ear as good music correctly played, but no 
“tine” writing ever comes from his pen. He is very capable 
indeed of mirth, and that of the pleasantest sort; one sees 
him beaming on the scene and the people before his fancy 
with spectacles benevolent as thoseof Mr. Pickwick, but also truly 
knowledgeable; surveying them with a quiet humour in which 
there is no gall and no intolerance; none of that vindictiveness 





* Maid of Athens. By Justin M‘Carthy, M.P. London: Chattoand Windus. 








towards the silly majority, that passionate desire for the 
ea : sUm- 
mary extinction of fools and snobs, which we find among th 
harder and hotter satirists of society and delineators of fe: 
and manners. There is a great deal of live and let live-<nas 
for snobs and fools—in the cheerful, or rather the soli 
philosophy of Mr. Justin M'Carthy; it is not “chirpiness” 
—for it is entirely out of his power to be vulgar, and nothin 
is more distinctly vulgar than “ chirpiness”—it is a kind 
of mildly contemplative why-not-ness, very difficult to q 

: : : e- 
scribe, but which we think nobody can read his novels 
without feeling. This benignity in keenness is salient in 
the present story, related by Kelvin Cleveland, a gentleman 
of varied experience, who, having sketched out more than 
one career in life—admirably told—but failed to carry any 
beyond the sketch, has settled down into that of a special 
correspondent. Only in love has he been constant, though un. 
successful, and we make his acquaintance when he is on his 
way back to Greece,—to the Parthenon, to the Maid of Athens, 
His companion is a dreadful English boy, Steenie Vale; and they 
have met, on board the steamer going from Trieste to the 
Pireeus, a Levantine, one Constantine Margarites, whom Cleye. 
land does not like. “ Perhaps he is too handsome; a man hag 
no business to be so handsome as that, at least in that kind of 
way,—the sentimental young lady’s hero.” He resembles Byron's 
Selim and the Corsair; as Cleveland does not like him, he 
makes him out to be Steenie’s friend. “We both met him,” 
says Cleveland, “for the first time at the same moment, 
and had made the same journey together. Still, it is 
pleasant to throw the responsibility of a disagreeable acquaint. 
anceship off oneself and on somebody else.” It is with 
regard to Steenie Vale, who calls Cleveland “old chappie,” 
and is full of the doings of the “ Johnnies ”’—by far the most 
detestable variety of young man of the last half-century—that 
Mr. M‘Carthy reveals his benignity. Cleveland does not scorn 
him, snub him, or fling him over a precipice; on the contrary, 
he sacrifices his own feelings, tastes, and ways to the young 
fellow, and subsequently does him signal good, although this is 
how he behaves :— 

“ We were on the steamer’s deck, straining our eyes through the 

darkness. ‘Look here, Steenie, this way. Do you see that light; 
that one speck of twinkling light, far away on the left ?’—‘ Why, 
certainly.’—‘ That light is,—hush, take breath; prepare for emo- 
tion——.’—‘ All right, old chappie, go ahead; I can bear it.’—‘ That 
light is on Salarais.’ Even Steenie checked his flood of irreverence. For 
two whole seconds he remained silent. ‘ There was a battle there,’ he 
said, at length ; ‘I used to know once, but I have forgotten. The Greeks 
licked, didn’t they ??..... ..... We were on the soil of Greece. 
‘ Awfally jolly, awfully like Wapping !’ Steenie observed, delightedly. 
‘Is this Athens? Where’s the Coliseum ? the what’s its name,—Par- 
thenon, I mean? This is Athens, ain’t it ??—‘ Oh! no Athens is miles 
OM Ob! 6 «ss « After our first visit to the Parthenon, Steenie saic 
nothing in particular disparagement of the place, but he obser>2* 
that, after all, there was not a great deal for him to see there, inas- 
much as all the finest things the Acropolis had ever ha’ vere now in 
the British Museum. ‘You see everything best at the British Museum, 
don’t you know?’ Steenie observed, as we passed the Temple of the 
Wingless Victory, and came down the marble steps of the Propylaea 
together. ‘ That’s a noble sea view, anyhow, Steenie. They haven't 
that in the British Museum.’ —‘No,’ Steenie replied, surveying 
Salamis, and Egina, and Sunium, and the sea with cool, critical eye. 
‘It’s a little like the view from Great Orme’s Head, near Liverpool, 
don’t you know? but not so fine.’ It was Steenie’s creed that the 
whole earth could show nothing new to him who was acquainted with 
London and Liverpool.’ 
This youthful Philistine has so much in common with every- 
body else in the book that he falls in love with the Maid of 
Athens, a lovely and enthusiastic English girl named Athena 
Rosaire, with a wily mother, the drawing of whose character is 
quite the subtlest thing the author has done: this passion, and 
Steenie’s recovery from it, form amusing episodes. 

Of the story of The Maid of Athens there is little to be said, 
simply because it is an almost perfect piece of workmanship of 
a characteristic kind. Its tone is quiet, intimate, marked 
by the features which we have already alluded to, and the 
one bit of tragedy near the close of the third volume is led 
up to and then given with consummate skill. His Maid of 
Athens is the most interesting girl whom Mr. Jusua M‘Carthy 
has drawn for us since his “ Fair Saxon,’ and he has not over- 
drawn her; the enthusiasm which warms and lights the picture 
is never unhealthy or affected, and the ever-present sense of 
the dignity of the girl, who espouses the cause of Greece after 
a fashion which exposes her to many dangers, is a beautiful 
feature of it. A scholar, a critic, a chronicler of his own time, 
like the author, must have had strong temptations to put scholar- 
ship, analysis, and antiquarianism into his story ; but Mr. Justin 
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| 
M‘Carthy, when he is writing a novel, is all novelist; and | the Prime Minister of the French Republic, M. de Freycinet. 
although this book is adorned with touches which tell of him in | In September, 1862, M. Henri Lasserre had so far lost his eye- 
sight from some affection which the Paris specialists, M. 
, Desmares and M. Giraud-Teulon, attributed to hypertrophy of 
| the optic nerve, that he could not read three or four lines of the 


those other capacities, they are laid on without cumbrousness ; 
they do not retard or weight the story. We should like 
to give our readers several sips from the stream of obser- 
yation, humour, and narration flowing through these pages ; 
especially a truly beautiful passage relative to the Parthenon, 
followed by one which is supremely funny about how travellers 
take that world’s wonder, also the episode of the death of 
Sarsfield MacMurchad, the young Irishman who perishes by 
the treachery of Margarites, and dies with a groan of lamen- 
tation that the blood which he clears away from his wounded 
preast, and lets drop from his dying hands, “ was not shed for 
Ireland ;” but we cannot do so, our readers must mark these 
fine touches for themselves. They will not fail to observe 
the instance of the author’s poetic vein which occurs in 
the account (in the first volume) of Cleveland’s absurd duel 
with Mr. Pollen, one of the “ character” aciors in the drama. 
The meeting takes place on the famous plain of Marathon, 
and Cleveland’s mind has been wandering into the past, while 
the people about have been talking after their fashion; 
but he is wounded, and falls,—* The plain was reeling under 
my feet, and confusing noises were singing in my ears, and then 
a strange, sweet sense of drowsiness came over me, and I saw 
neither sea, nor sky, nov Marathon.” That the vision was as 
real as the scene, and faded with it, seems to us a fine idea. 

There are several clever social sketches, types rather 
than individuals, though we think we could put another 
name to Lord St. Ives. Lady Lance, who has gushing 
sympathy with every nationality, is wild to have crema- 
tion established, and, being a steadfast atheist, holds that 
with cremation everything is done; Nellie, her pleasant, 
happy, lively, fast, but not vulgar daughter, who calls men 
by their Christian names, says So-and-so is “such a dear,” 
but is as good as gold with it all, and admires the Maid of 
Athens with rapturousness totally unleavened with jealousy ; 
the Pollens, the Greek adventurers, the special correspondents 
(easily-recognised portraits, sketched with benign humour) ; the 
Clissolds, a fashionable artist and his wife, who have been taken 
up by “ Society,” and talk peerage and upper-ranks slang to 
their humbler acquaintances ; Mrs. Rosaire, and her ingenious 
way of accounting for marrying Sir Thomas Vale,—these 
and many others which we cannot particularise, lend the story 
a fine flavour of actuality. MacMurchad is in reality the 
gem of the book; but he will not be the most popular person 
with all Mr. Justin M’Carthy’s readers. He will speak most 
audibly to those who, also looking at the Greece of King George, 
Vlachos, and Margarites, ‘‘ see Marathon.” 





THE LOURDES CURES* 
Mr. Martiew Arnovp, in the new preface to his Literature and 
Dogina, says with that air of authority which suits his manner 
so well, and his critical principles so ill, that the fatal objection 
to miracles is that they do not occur. Whether they occur or 
not depends, we suppose, very much on what the true definition 
of a miracle should be ; but that events all but indistinguishable 
from what the Christian world used to regard as miracles, occur 
in considerable number, and in connection with almost every 
description of faith and want of faith, would be, in the judgment 
of the present writer, the conclusion of any person of competent 
judgment who had given his mind to the impartial investiga- 
tion of the subject, without any sort of bias either in favour of or 
against them. Take the present volume. Of the five cures here 
related, reputed to be miraculous by the subjects of them, and given 
with the full names and testimonies of all concerned, probably 
four would be considered by most medical men to be explicable 
on principles consistent with the rejection of dny miraculous 
factor in the cure. Nevertheless, they would certainly regard the 
cures narrated as very striking and extraordinary evidences of 
the curative power of hope and faith, especially as in all these cases 
a long time has since elapsed without any subsequent ebbing- 
away of the rush of nervous energy to which such cures are usually 
attributed, an ebbing-away usually expected by medical men in 
the case of such cures. We will give a brief account of the 
author’s own cure, as an illustration of this class of cases, as 
it is one of unusual interest, because the experiment with 
the Lourdes water was suggested and urged on M. Henri 
Lasserre by a very eminent Protestant, who has since been 





_* Les Episodes Miraculeux de Lourdes. Par Henri Lasserre. Paris: Socicté 
Générale de Librairie Catholique, Victor Palmé Directeur-Générale. 83. 


largest print without an excessive fatigue in the upper part of 
the eyes, which rendered it quite impossible for him to continue. 


| He was recommended to try douches of cold water on the eye- 


ball (prwnelle), cupping on the nape of the neck, various other 
forms of water treatment, and alcoholic lotions, all of which 
were of no use whatever. It was when he had been deprived 


| for nearly three months of the use of his sight for all reading 
| purposes that he received in September, 1862, this note from M. 





de Freycinet (the Prime Minister of 1832), in answer to a letter 
dictated, but not written by himself :— 

“My Dear FRIEND,—Your few lines have given me pleasure, 
but as I have already said to you, I long for a sight of your 
handwriting. This last few days, on returning from Cauterets, 
I passed Lourdes (near Tarbes); I visited there the celebrated 
Grotto, and I heard of such marvellous things in the way of cures pro- 
duced by its waters, principally in cases of diseases of the sight, that I 
press upon you very seriously to try them. If I were a Catholic and 
a believer like you, and if I were ill, I should not hesitate to try this 
chance. If it be true that some sick persons have been suddenly 
cured, you may very fairly hope to increase their number; and if 
that is not true, what do you risk in making trial of the waters? I 
add that I have a little personal interest in the experiment. If it 
were to succeed, what an important fact it would be for me to record! 
I should be in presence of a miracle, or at least an event of which 
the principal witness would be beyond all suspicion. Adieu, my dear 
friend; give me news of yourself, and arrange for me to see you soon. 
—Your old friend, (signed, ) C. DE FREYCINET.” 
M. Henri Lasserre was not willing to make the experiment, 
and in a subsequent talk with M. de Freycinet and his sister, he 
told them the reason very frankly. It was not, he said, that 
he feared failure, it was rather that he feared success. “A 
miracle of that kind, of which I myself were the object, would 
impose on me the obligation to give up everything, and to be- 
come a saint; it would be a terrible responsibility, and I am so 
much of a coward that it makes me tremble. With a physician, 
I should be quits for a little money ; but if God cures me, what is 
it he will wantof me? That is horrid of me, isit not ? But such, 
unfortunately, is the pusillanimity of my heart. You suppose 
my faith faltering? You imagine that I fear to see the miracle 
not succeeding? Undeceive yourselves, I am afraid of its 
succeeding ?” M. de Freycinet’s reply was very wise aud manly. 
“ You are not less obliged to be virtuous now than you would 
be as a consequence of the miracle. And besides, even if your 
cure were brought about by the agency of a physician, that would 
be just as much God’s gift, and your scruples would have 
just as much right to raise their voice against your weak- 
nesses or your passions.” Nothing could be more reason- 
able than M. de Freycinet’s view, and it is clear that 
it was his importunity which induced M. Henri Lasserre to 
make the experiment. M. de Freycinet wrote with his own 
hand the letter to the Curé of Lourdes, asking for the bottle of 
water with which the cure was to be attempted; the letter was 
signed by M. Henri Lasserre, and of this letter we have a 
photograph given us in these pages. The cure was sudden and 
complete, though there was some threat of a relapse, which M. 
Henri Lasserre ascribed to a conscious moral failure of his own, 
following directly upon the cure,—a threat of relapse which was 
averted, as he believes, by the prayers of M. Dupont, and his 
own penitence for his fault. Twenty years have elapsed, and 
M. Lasserre, who has become the historian of the Lourdes wonders, 
has never found his eyesight fail him again. The cure will, we 
doubt not, be ascribed by physicians in general to the directly 
curative effect of faith on nervous diseases,—and perhaps that is 
M. de Freycinet’s own view of the case, as it certainly did not 
make him a Catholic,—but though the disease was by no means 
one of those which would be thought beyond the reach of the 
influence of a great act of faith on the nerves, the story of the 
Protestant’s earnestness in making M. Lasserre try the 
experiment, and the great eminence of that Protestant both 
as a scientific man and as politician, makes it especially inter- 
esting to the readers of this volume. 

The one cure here described, which will, to most medical men, 
appear to be quite beyond the reach of anything like a stimulus 
given to the nervous powers by faith and hope, is the account of 
the cure of a carpenter of Lavaur (a town some forty miles 
from Toulouse). This man was cured of an exceedingly aggra- 
vated case of varicose veins, of thirty years’ standing. ‘Three 
medical certificates are given of the condition of this carpenter's 
varicose veins, which we will translate :— 
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“J, the undersigned, declare that for about thirty years Mr. Francis 
Macary, carpenter, had been suffering from varicose veins in the legs. 
These varicose veins, which were of the thickness of a finger, and 
complicated with ‘de cordons noueux et flexueux trés-développés,’ 
compelled him to wear up to the present time a regular com- 
pression (‘une compression méthodique’), exerted partly by means of 
twisted bandages, partly by means of dog-skin stockings. In 
spite of these precautions, ulcers frequently showed themselves on 
both legs, and whenever they did, compelled complete repose and 
along course of treatment. I have visited him to-day, and although 
his under limbs were stripped of all clothing, I have only been able 
to discover a few traces of these enormous varicose veins. This case 
of spontaneous cure appears to me all the more surprising, that the 
annals of science record not a single fact of this nature.— (Signed), 
Stcur, Doctor of Medicine, Member of the Mutual-Aid Society of 
Saint Louis, Lavaur, August 16th, 1871.” 


The second certificate is as follows :—- 

“J, the undersigned, certify that for about thirty years Mr. Macary, 
carpenter, of Lavaur, has been attacked by varicose veins with enormous 
nodosities in the legs, frequently complicated by large ulcers, in spite 
of the compression exerted by appropriate stockings or bandages, that 
these symptoms have disappeared suddenly, and that to-day there 
only remains a nodosity, sensibly diminished, in the inner and upper 
part of the right leg.—Lavaur, August 25th, 1871 (Signed), RosstcNot, 
Doctor of Medicine.” 


The third medical certificate is as follows :— 


‘“‘ Francois Macary, sixty years old, carpenter, of Lavaur, member of 
the Society of Saint Louis, consulted us about twenty years ago 
for varicose veins, which filled up the left popliteal hollow and 
inside of the knee and of the leg. We then observed towards the 
lower third part of this limb a varicose ulcer, with thickened edges, 
with considerable and painful engorgement of the tissues. There was 
besides, both in and outside the upper part of the calf, two large old 
scars, which had nothing to do with the affection for which we were 
consulted, and which were the result of a gunshot received by the 
patient twenty years previously. There were so many emlarged veins, 
and they were enlarged to so great an extent, that so far as we were con- 
cerned, the surgical means with which one treats this disease were 
formally contra-indicated. Macary appeared to us to be the victim of 
an infirmity which would last him his life, and we advised only pallia- 
tives which several of our brethren had already advised. HKighteen 
years later,—that is, two years ago,—Macary presented himself to 
consult us again. The state of his leg had grown much worse. 
We confirmed our former prognostic, and told him it was of 
urgent necessity for him to get the ulcer to cicatrise, to 
submit himself, as the only means, to absolute and prolonged rest 
in bed, and to the application of regular dressings. ‘To-day, 
August 15th, 1871, Macary appears for the third time. The 
ulcer is perfectly cicatrised. There is nothing compressing the 
leg, and nevertheless there does not exist the shadow of 
engorgement. What surprises us, above all, is that the varicose 
knots (paquets) have entirely disappeared; and that where they 
were before, one can feel some small strings, hard, empty of 
blood, and yielding under the pressure of the fingers. The interior 
saphene vein has its normal direction and volame. The most attentive 
examination affords no trace of a surgical operation. According to 
the account of Macary, this radical cure was produced in the course 
of a single night, and under the influence of nothing but the applica- 
tion of some compressers wetted by water drawn from the Grotto of 
Lourdes. We conclude that, apart from Macary’s story, science is 
impotent to explain this fact; for [medical] authors give us no 
experience of anything at allsimilar. They are all unanimous on this 
point, that varicose veins, left to themselves, are incurable; that 
they are not cured by palliatives, and still less spontaneously ; that 
they go on getting worse steadily, and that one can only hope for any 
radical cure by the application of surgical means which involve grave 
dangers to the patients. And though the fact asserted by Macary would 
not be proved by evidence taken from any one else, still it would not the 
less remain for us a fact of the most extraordinary kind, and—let us 
say it out plainly—a supernatural fact. In which faith we sign the 
contents of the present report.—BERNET, M.D. of the Faculty of 
Paris, August 15th, 1871.” 

Macary’s story was, that having been himself a cruel sufferer for 
the greater part of his life, and an unbeliever in Christianity too, 
he was immensely struck in his sufferings by the story of the 
Lourdes cures, that he procured a bottle of the Lourdes water, 
shied his bandages and stockings into the corner of the room, 
saying he should never want them again, applied the water freely 
to his legs, went to sleep at once, woke up to call out to his wife 
that he was cured, but was immediately overpowered by sleep once 
more, and in the morning found all the varicose veins and knots 
on his leg entirely gone. He got up early to his work, as he had 
not done for a great number of years, and he was found there 
by his astonished son. The sequel of the story is itself curious. 
He lived for four years without any return of his disease, but then 
died suddenly at the age of sixty-four from aneurism, #.c., we 
conjecture,—for we speak by no medical authority,—through the 
internal swelling of a vein or artery of a kind closely allied to 
that which had caused him such prolonged suffering when it 
occurred in the external veins. 

We will not say that this is a miracle, for we find evidence of 
wonders of this kind in too many directions to be sure that 
events of this kind, even if they are authentic, happen through 





rar, 
any specially divine force,—which is, we suppose, the sine qué, 
non of a miracle,—but we do say that it is a statement of a 
kind which Mr. Arnold is bound to consider, before he decides 80 
coolly that the defect of miracles is that they do not occur, 

We shall be asked what moral impression the volume ag a 
whole makes upon us. First, M. Lasserre, the author, writes 
with much too rhetorical an air, and is neither so simple nor go 
manly in his narrative as to give us the idea of the higher 
kind of piety. But M. de Freycinet’s testimony proves 
him to be a man of honour, and he appears to have taken 
great pains to get everything at first-hand. As to the religious 
atmosphere of the book, it is certainly not such as to guit 
English piety. Undoubtedly, the worship of the Virgin dogg 
seem in this book to have almost replaced the worship of God ; 
and undoubtedly, too, there is an air of pettiness about the re. 
ligious detail ;—the importance attached to wearing the Virgin’s 
colours, for instance, as if she were to be gained over by small 
etiquettes, and a very great many details of the same kind, 
None the less, the book seems to us, though certainly not to 
justify, still to explain, a remark which was once attributed to 
Professor Huxley,—namely, that if he could accept at all the 
class of events which go under the generic name of “ miracles,” 
he should certainly cite, as those having the best external evidence, 
not the miracles of Christianity, but the miracles of Lourdes, 





GLOVES.* 
Tuts is a delightful little book. Mr. Beck, whose Diapers’ 
Dictionary had already proved his capacity to extract sentiment 
and philosophy from a haberdasher’s store, here writes of gloves, 
with the knowledge that can only come of love. He tells us of 
the etymology of gloves, and of the antiquity of gloves; he 
unveils the mysteries of perfumed gloves, and chicken gloves, 
and hawking gloves, and gauntlets. He ransacks history for infor- 
mation about gloves in the Church, on the Throne, on the Bench; 
and poetry and fiction for all the “ divine nonsense.” of glovesas 
gages, gloves as pledges, gloves as gifts, gloves as favours. He 
even comforts us as a nation with the declaration that, as regards 
gloves, our commercial position is strong. “In the thin kid, France 
still maintains unapproachable excellence; but in the stouter 
skin gloves, England still stands pre-eminent.” It is well. This 
proud pre-eminence in “ the stouter skin” is passing well. Yet 
somehow Mr. Beck’s book, in spite or in virtue of its excel- 
lences, rather induces unpleasant dreams than awakes pleasant 
memories. Coleridge lamented the plebification of knowledge; 
what of the plebification of gloves? Does the word recall now- 
a-days Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, or courts of Love, or gages of 
battle, or even maiden assizes? Does it not rather bring to the 
mind, or at least to the tongue, the latest extravagance in Court 
or stage attire,—Madame Bernhardt and her six feet of gloves? 
Nay, does it not suggest the somewhat vulgar romance of the last 
Bank-holiday ? M. Taine avers that we, as a nation, have still 
“the accent of the Renaissance as it left the heart of Spenser 
and Shakespeare,” still “ the divine sentiment of beauty !’ True, 
our first poet has delighted to tell us how,— 
“ From the illumined halls 
Long lanes of splendour slanted o’er a press 
OF snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 


And rainbow robes, and gems, and gem-like eyes, 
And gold and golden heads ;” 


and even that, — 
; “Many a little hand 


Glanced like a touch of sunshine on the rocks.” 
But then, the dismal questions force themselves on the mind,— 
Did Ida buy “small sixes,” did she carry about a button-hook, 
and would she have relented after all, and accepted the Prince, 
when he recovered from his death-like swoon, if he had required 
more than “seven-and-three-quarters ”? True, also, we have an 
etiquette of gloves lingering amongst us. “She is no lady; did 
you notice, she kept her gloves in her hand?” is the verdict 
of the young milliner to her friend of the post-office, on 
the stout, florid, well-to-do lady, all satins and sealskin, 
who has just left the second-class carriage. It is still a 
serious question whether “a gentleman on entering a room 
should take off his glove before he shakes hands with a lady ;” 
and Mr. Beck maliciously quotes a modern Piercie Shafton, who 
informs ladies perplexed as to their duty in this matter, that 
“friendship is so sacred, that not even the substance of a glove 
should interpose between the hands of those who are united by 
its influence.” But the excesses of Euphuism indicated the 





* Gloves, their Annals and Associations: a Chapter of Trade and Social History- 
By S. William Besk, F.R.A.S. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1883. 
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decay of the chivalry they brought into ridicule ; and the ro- 
mance of gloves must, we fear, be going, when we think of them 
as things to be measured and buttoned, and not as “the mystic, 
wonderful ” symbols of love, defiance, and purity. 

Mr. Beck, as the historian of gloves, has been preceded by a Mr. 
William Hull, who in 1834 published a book on the subject, 
which was intended, however, largely to demolish M‘Culloch 
and the Free-Traders ; and something like the skeleton or plan 
of his volume may be found in Isaac D'Israeli’s “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” and in what is there styled “a learned and curious 
dissertation compiled from the papers of an ingenious anti- 
quaty.” Mr. Beck, however, frankly acknowledges all his obliga- 

tions; and he has so improved on everything that has previously 
been written on his subject, that we may safely conclude his work 
tobea final book on gloves,—until, as Burns said of Delolme on 
the British Constitution, we get a better. The points specially 
treated by Mr. Beck, and even his general method, may be gathered 
from what we have already said. He exhibits a healthy, though 
not unenlightened scepticism as to the supposed extraordinary 
antiquity of gloves. Thus, in reference to the supposition that 
for “shoe” we should read “ glove” in the book of Ruth (chap. 
iv.,¥. 7-8), and also in the famous threat, “ Over Edom will I cast 
my shoe,” in the 108th Psalm, he says, “ The question is as little 
likely to be determined as that of the identity of the Man in the 
Iron Mask, or that other as to the authorship of the Letters of 
‘Junius ;’” although, by the way, this second comparison 
is not a very fortunate one. Mr. Beck stands on the terra 
firma of the tangible and the verifiable when he treats 
of gloves in the Church, on the Throne, on the Bench, and 
in the hunting-field. The gloves worn by Queen Elizabeth 
and preserved in the Bodleian Library would not please 
the advocates of what is tight-fitting for the hand. “The 
middle finger of the glove is four and three-quarter inehes in 
length, and the thumb five inches ; the palm is three and a half 
inches in width! The glove is close on half a yard long, the 
gold fringe at the bottom only taking two inches from the total 
length.” There is also preserved in the Ashmolean Museum a 
pair of gloves believed to have belonged to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and “of such liberal dimensions as to tell either against 
the skill of the glover or the beauty of the wearer.” Under the 
head of “ Gloves in Common Wear,” we have an interesting ac- 
count of what are known as Shakespeare’s gloves, rendered still 
more interesting by a drawing which is admirable, as, indeed, are 
all the illustrations in this volume. These gloves, which were pre- 
sented to Garrick by the Mayor and Corporation of Stratford in 
1769, and are now in the possession of Miss Frances Benson, Mr. 
Beck inclines to consider genuine relics. “These were real work-a- 
day gloves, and have plainly seen some wear. Made of substantial 
leather, they are not altogether destitute of ornament. The scroll 
stitching on the knuckles has been in red and gold, two colours 
maintained throughout all the accessories of the glove. The 
ribbon marking the cuff is of yellow silk, and that on the lower 
edge of crimson, with a yellow fringe. The cuff is of double 
leather, with a pattern pinked in the upper skin.” 

Of the various chapters in which Mr. Beck deals with the 
symbolic or fanciful uses to which gloves have been put, that on 
“ Gloves as Pledges ” is, if not the sprightliest, the most valuable 
as a contribution to our social history. The following passage 
may be quoted, both for the speculations it contains and asa 
specimen of Mr. Beck’s style :— 

“There can be little doubt that the symbolism of security attaching 
to the glove in this, as in many other associations, arose from its being 
the covering of the most active and potent member of the body. 
The strong right hand won and maintained power; it confirmed 
agreements, and on the top of the sceptre of a monarch, denoted an 
authority able to reward or punish. It was the hand of honour, and 
the right-hand glove would appear to have been usually employed in 
covenants of all kinds. One of Du Cange’s citations specially 
mentions the use of a left-hand glove investiture — indicating that 
such an instance was exceptional. Thus, the glove represented the 
hand it usually covered. They are hand and glove, sayg an old pro- 
verb, when an unusually close intimacy is to be denoted (Fuller, 
Gnomologia). Tenures held by gloves are common enough, so much 
s0 that Blount says, in the preface to his Jocular Tenures, ‘I have 
purposely omitted, or but rarely mentioned, those more common 
tenures, whereby the owner was obliged to deliver, yearly, into the 
Exchequer, a mew’d Spar-Hawk, a. pair of Spurs, Gloves, or the like; 
of which kind I met with many, and held them not for my purpose, 
which was to take in none but what were in some respect or other 
remarkable.’ This—so far as this present work is concerned — 
ominous announcemert, is happily neutralised by the citation of 
three cases in which gloves were the outward and binding sign of 
& Covenant arranged and agreed upon. These are those of ‘ William 
Drury, who died May 7th (31 Eliz.), 1589, and held the manor of 

Little Holland, in the County of Essex, of the Queen, as of her manor 





of Wickes, alias Parke-hall, late parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster, by 
the service of one Knight’s fee, and the rent of one pair of gloves 
turned up with Hare’s skin;’ of ‘John Besett, who (amongst other 
things) gave to the King 8d. for his relief for 48 acres of Land in 
Elmesall, Co. York, which John his father held of the King, by the 
service of paying, at the Castle of Pontefract, one pair of Gloves 
furred with Fox’s skin, or eightpence yearly ;’ and of ‘ Phillip Bassett, 
who held of the King, in Capite, the manor of Wocking, in the County 
of Surrey, by the service of half a Knight’s fee, and the annual pay- 
ment of one pair of Gloves, farred with Grise, to be paid yearly at 
the King’s Exchequer.’ The manor of Elston, in Nottinghamshire, 
was held by the rent of 11b. of cummin seed, a steel needle, and two- 
pair of gloves. These, and other like examples, are considered to 
have been remains of the ancient practice of binding a bargain, or 
transfer of property, by the delivery of a glove ; but, as regards tenure, 
might perhaps have begun with the conditions of feudal service, 
under which lands were held, when the glove would again be repre- 
sentative of the faith under which the feofee was bound to do true: 
and laudable service whenever called upon to fight cn behalf of his. 
lord. With many requirements attached to the holding of land, 
which were either demanded by the physical needs of the lord—such 
as providing table luxuries at certain seasons, or doing stated domestic 
or household service — and more which were dictated by a spirit of 
buffoonery, often, with the coarse humour of our forefathers, becoming 
flagrantly indecent or immoral, there was a general symbolism in the 
ancient servage of tenants. This can be traced in the transferred 
horns and daggers and swords, which were such common charters 
of transfers, or gifts of land. Doubtless, in many instances in which 
the holder of land did yearly service in a manner that necessarily 
degraded him, there was still probably an undercurrent of purpose in 
causing him so to make submission. Grants and gifts were 
figuratively made to religious houses ; the dower of land toa monastery 
was made by laying a sod of the given soil upon the altar. Knights 
figuratively offered their services to the Church ; it was part of the 
religious ceremony in making a knight for the candidate to offer his 
sword upon the altar, in token of his devotion to the interests of the 
Church. The glove was sometimes, and at very early times, also 
made the pledge of a promise. In offering a gift of lands or other 
tangible benefits to Mother Church, a glove was tendered and placed 
on the altar, as a sign of fixed purpose ; and we may be sure the good 
fathers furthered and upheld the binding character of the earnest of 
better things to come. In 1083, the Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury 
vowed the construction of an Abbey to St. Peter at Shrewsbury, and 
in token of his intent, placed his glove on the altar of the monastery 
there (Dugdale : Monasticon).” 

This volume gives a very clear and succinct account of the 
vicissitudes. of the glove trade in this country, its present 
position, and the materials used and processes employed in the 
making of gloves. ‘ At the present time,” says Mr. Beck, 
“ English gloves, of which the manufacture centres at Worcester, 
are without rivals, are exported to all parts of the world, and 
command higher prices than any other.” People are apt, there- 
fore, to forget that the glovers were opposed to Free Trade, and 
that from one cause or another the distress among them had 
in 1840 become so serious that a deputation of their number 
waited upon Dr. Carr, Bishop of Worcester, to ask him to pre- 
sent some gloves of Worcester manufacture to Queen Adelaide, 
and to raise a fund to relieve their immediate necessities. When: 
Hull wrote, half a century ago, he thought machinery could 
never be brought into competition with operative glovers. But 
Mr. Beck believes that a German machine which has recently 
been invented, and which produces gloves entirely by automatic 
power, saving only one minor and unimportant process known 
as “ felting the slit-welt ’—that is, the turning over and hemming 
of the welt on the edge of the openings of the gloves—will 
ultimately supersede hand labour in this industry. Circum- 
stances give a special value to what Mr. Beck says as to the 
decadence of the glove trade in Ireland, and the vague talk in 
the present day about the possibility of resuscitating it :— 

‘‘The decadence of the Irish glove trade has been attributed to 
French competition, not in general only, but by direct effort. The 
Irish workmen, says one apologist, are alone to blame. ‘ While the 
trade was still flourishing, the French workmen became alive to the 
superiority of Irish kid skins and the Irish method of dressing them, 
and came to our country to learn. Having gained all the information 
they sought they returned, taking with them several Irish workers, 
and with all the skins they could buy up in the Irish market. Such 
a proceeding, though in nowise reprehensible on their part, produced 
a comparative scarcity in the home market, and the skill of the Irish 
workmen, aided by the use of machinery (there was not any machinery 
in Ireland), enabled French manufacturers to produce excellent gloves 
in large quantities. The home makers raised their prices, which the 
trade refused-to accept, and abandoned the Irish for the French 
manufacturers.’ Hull, in his History of the Glove Trade, assigns a 
high place to the glove industry in Ireland; it gave, he says, 
‘ extensive employment to many thousands of people in Ireland ;’ and’ 
he further states that ‘the glove trade in Ireland not only occupied 
many thousands directly in the trade, but it gave occupation to an 
immense number of persons who went all over Ireland collecting the 
skins for the gloves, and on an average one million skins were collected’ 
and consumed.’ These statements require to be taken with more 
than one grain of salt. The latter is obviously exaggerated ; and we 
may conclade that all the figures are over-estimated, and give the 
glove trade of Ireland an entirely fictitious importance, unless the 
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best writers on Irish industries are culpably silent on the subject. It 
is rare—and in this particular the writer can claim an extensive 
acquaintance with works of the kind—that gloves are mentioned at 
all in any account of Ireland’s manufactures. It is absolutely untrue 
that any such prosperity attended the glove trade in Ireland within 
this century, and, indeed, Hull admits that it had in his time (1834) 
utterly decayed. To gofarther back, Wakefield (Account of Ireland, 
1812) says, ‘Gloves are manufactured in Ireland, but not to any great 
extent.’ Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland, 1780, does not mention 
gloves at all, and Lord Sheffield’s Observations on the Manufactures 
of Ireland, 1785—treating of the products of the country seriatim— 
does not include gloves. It is fair, in considering the matter, to note 
that Lord Sheffield shows from the Custom House books a declared 
export, in 1783, of 22,510 dozen of calves’ skins, sent almost entirely 
to Scotland and Ireland, These, we are free to admit, were possibly 
used for the greater part in the manufacture of gloves. It is further 
asserted that ‘great frauds are committed in the entry of hides, and 
particularly of calves’ skins outwards ; there is a duty on the export, 
and it is certain that the quantity exported exceeds greatly the 
quantities entered in the Custom Honse books.’ Still, allowing this 
illicit traffic to be equal to the legitimate trade, presuming that some 
of these skins were used for producing light leather articles and were 
wholly used up in glove-making, adding another like quantity to be 
made up into Irish gloves, and there yet remains a large balance to 
make up an average annual produce of a million skins, and equal 
difficulty in imagining the services of an ‘immense’ number of 
persons to be required in collecting them. In this year (1783) there 
were no gloves exported from Ireland to Scotland or England, the 
principal channels of trade, and by reason of the Navigation Act the 
only considerable channels of export. To Newfoundland, Ireland 
sent 48 pairs of gloves, and to Nova Scotia 1,014 pairs. From 
England were brought in 743 pairs, at an estimated value of 3s. per 
pair. A large trade, too, was done in French gloves, although the 
figures for 1783 are not shown. But in 1765, 5,747 pairs of French 
gloves were imported into Ireland, 5,030 pairs in 1766, 12,726 pairs 
in 1775, and 4,176 pairs in 1776, showing a large and generally stable 
trade. It would not be possible to cite higher authorities on Irish 
trade than those quoted, but it is remarkable that of the large 
number of tracts on Irish trade all are silent as to this great glove 
traffic, and it is most probable that even if the flood-mark of Irish 
prosperity in glove manufacture were again reached the country 
would hardly be sensible of it. The idea of making the industry a 
profitable or extensive one in these days must be pronounced 
altogether hopeless. It is very easy to advocate that a factory shall 
be established in every town of importance, and Irishwomen induced 
to make each successful by patronising only home manufactures ; 
but Ireland has, unfortunately, no possibility of becoming self- 
supporting, and, in this respect, no hope of being able to encounter 
the competition of France or England. The only remaining connec- 
tion of Ireland with glove manufacture is the existence of a solitary 
factory at Cork, and an inconsiderable trade in kid skins, which are 
annually collected, chiefly by French agents.” 





COCKS’S DIARY IN JAPAN IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

in the history of our relations with the Far East, one of the 
most interesting episodes, as Mr. Thompson well says in his 
preface, is that of our early and brief connection with Japan in 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century. These volumes 
contain a record of the only factory established by the English 
—that of Firando (Hirado)—previously to the Treaties of 1858. 
The factory, consisting of eight members, endured for twelve 
years, namely, from 1612 to 1623; but the Diary of its Cape 
(capo) or head merchant, Richard Cocks—at least, so much of it 
as has been preserved—which forms the bulk of the present 
work, covers only portions of that interval, from the middle of 
1615 to the beginning of 1619, and from the end of 1620 to March, 
1622, nearly two years anterior to the abandonment of the factory, 
which at no period of its existence had shown much vitality. 
The Dutch had preceded us at Firando (first made a trading 
station by the Spaniards and Portuguese about 1550), their 
settlement dating from 1609, and they remained there long after 
Cocks’s departure, but finally removed to the far more com- 
modious harbour and convenient commercial centre of Nagasaki. 
The Dutch and English were allied in hostility to the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, who claimed the commercial supremacy of the 
Eastern seas; but the Diary gives many amusing proofs, and 
some which are not amusing, of the bitter feelings of jealousy 
and hatred with which they regarded each other. 

Before dipping into the Diary, afew words must be said about 
its author. Mr. Thompson supposes him to have been a native 
of Coventry, but we are inclined to think that he was a North- 
countryman. Ina postscript to a letter dated from Fushamy 
{Fushimi), September, 1617, and addressed to two of the “ mer- 
chants ” at Firando, printed by Mr. Thompson among the corre- 
spondence appended to the second volume, Cocks asks to be 
commended “to all our frendes, both hees and howes.” Now, howe 
{hoo), which Mr. Thompson rightly supposes to be a descendant 





* Diary of Richard Cocks, Cape-Merchant in the English Factory in Japan, 1615. 
1622, with Correspondence. Edited by G. M. Thompson. 2 vols. London: Hakluyt 
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of the Anglo-Saxon ho, is a common North-country expresso 
for she, but is not, we believe, often heard south of the Trent : 
the Mersey. Cocks was a man of some substance and Poking 
an original member of the East India Company, incorporated 
on the last day of December, 1600, and a member also of 
Company of “ Merchant Adventurers.” He was likewise « 

of the old House,” as he himself tells us in one of hig letters, 
He appears to have enjoyed the protection of Sir Thomag 
Wilson, Secretary to Lord Treasurer Salisbury. On the whole 
he seems to have been, as Wilson describes him, a man of 
honesty and judgment, notwithstanding King James’s exclama. 
tion on hearing some of his letters read, that they Contained 
the “loudest lies he had ever heard.” His book learning 
was not great, but he had some; could quote Latin, pos. 
sessed a few books, and tells us of his purchase on ong 
occasion of “fifty-four Japan bookes printed, their anti. 
queties and cronocles from their first begyning, cost eight tacls 
nine mace,” which according to his own computation would be 
about forty-five shillings, decidedly a high price, if by “bookes” 
he means volumes, as is most probably the case. The ill-suecegg 
of the Firando factory was attributed, with some justice, to the 
simplicity and carelessness of the “ Cape” merchant, and poor 
Cocks found anything but a welcome on his return to Batayj 
whence he took ship home in February, 1624, and died at sea, a 
worn-out and disappointed man, in the following month, 


With the Japanese he appears to have lived on good terms, 
though the traders and labourers he has to deal with are de 
scribed by him as a fickle, “ brabling,” treacherous folk, not too 
fond of paying their debts. He goes to the play, but unfor. 
tunately tells us nothing of what he saw, and joins often 
enough in the Japanese diversion of witnessing the per. 
formances of “caboques,’” by which he probably means 
“Kabuki yakusha” (operatic performers), rather than “ Kabu,” 
as Mr. Thompson supposes. He never forgets, when he makes a 
journey, to bring back with him presents for his friends, “ nifon 
catange” (nippon katachi)—in the Japanese fashion—and is 
especially careful to remember his Japanese wife, whom he calls 
Matinga, a name the present writer is wholly unable to recog. 
nise. To “nifon catange,” indeed, he is always anxious to cons 
form, but is not sorry when circumstances allow of his escaping 
an expensive observance of it. Thus, on October 16th, 1615, he 
tells us that a “ fyre arrow ” was “ shot out of a sherbo ”—what- 
ever that may be—before the King of Crates (Karatsu, or 
Kuratsu) and the King of Firando, but that the latter, depart. 
ing about midnight, “saved the geveing a present of two 
damoskt (damascened) fowling-peeces, yf he had staid till morn- 
inge.” A true Protestant, he hates the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, or “ Portugals”; in his letters, he notes delightedly that 
the“ Emperour” is “noe frend” toeither, and seldom losesan occa 
sion in his Diary of saying an ill word about them. Sometimes he 
extends hospitality to a fugitive “ padre,” but when the ‘ Eliza- 
beth ’ captures a Japanese junk having on board the two fathers, 
Zuniga and Flores, his chief anxiety is to prove them to be 
Catholic missionaries, in order that the junk may be adjudged 
to him and his Dutch colleague as a prize. There are Japanese 
accounts extant of this occurrence which tally with Cocks’s 
narration, and leave little doubt that forged letters were used to 
ensure the condemnation of the fathers, who were burnt, while all 
the crew were beheaded, and that Cocks and his Dutch colleague 
were at least accessories to the shameful plot. One can hardly 
wonder at the Japanese massing all foreigners together under 
the title of southern or western barbarians. The conduct of the 
Dutch and English sailors was an equal reproach to either 
nation; they were eternally drinking and brawling with each 
other or the natives. On one occasion the Japanese authori- 
ties lost patience, and seizing a couple of Dutchmen who 
had given “a skram or two to some Japons,” had them 
“haled out into the fields and their heads cut offe and 
sent home to the Hollands’ howse,” and this “ notwithstand- 
ing the previleges which we and the Hollanders,” says Cocks in 
a letter dated September, 1621, “have from the emperours of 
Japan, that the Japons shall not execute any justice upon our 
people.” In another letter, dated October, 1621, Cocks himself 
complains “of the unrulynesse of many of our marrenors and 
sealers, and some of them not of the meanest sort, whoe dailie 
lie ashore at tipling howses, wasting their goodes, &c.” Severe 
measures were taken with but little effect. The Dutch beheaded 
a man who had killed an Englishman; an Englishman was 
hanged at the yardarm of the ‘ Elizabeth ’ for killing a Dutch- 
man. Four Englishmen who were deserters were caught by 
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e and hanged “by generall consent [of the 
Factory ?), according to marshall law.” Other defanlters and 
prawlers were flogged, and “then washed in brine” and flogged 

‘ It must, however, be remembered that these men 
were taken out of the slums of London, were ill-lodged, ill-fed, 
and jll-treated on board, and had—what is still the case in 

many foreign ports—no place whatever to go to save a low 
grogshop when on leave ashore. 

Cocks relates two journeys to Yedo, on either occasion taking 
the Tokaidd both out and homewards. Though somewhat bare, 
the accounts he gives of these journeys are among the most in- 
teresting portions of the Diary. At Fushimi he saw a man 
“ourseyfied upon a crosse” for murder, and in another place 
“some eight or ten malefactor’s heades set upon tymbers by 
the hieway side.” ‘“Yf it were not,” he adds, “for this strict 
justice, it were no liveing among them,—they are so villanouse 
desperate.” Much the same sights, we may add, were common 
enough throughout Japan up to less than twenty years ago. 
The fact is hardly credible to those who have known the 
country only since 1868, but so it was. Of MHaconey 
(Hakoné), so well known to Yokohama residents, who make it 
one of their summer resorts, he only notices “ the great pond (a 
lake occupying an ancient crater some four miles long by one 
and a half miles broad) with the dévill.” Shortly after his 
arrival at Edo (Yedo), on the first journey there “ hapned an 
exceeding earthquake,” which became “soe extreame that I 
thought the howse would hove falne downe on our heads, and 
so wos glad to run out of doares without hat or shewes.” 
Twenty-two years before, he was told, there had been an earth- 
quake in Bungo, in which a city of 4,000 “ howseholds” sank 
into the sea, a mountain hard by was clove “in the middell,” 
and “it rayned long haire lyke unto that of men’s heads.” 
Cocks had an audience of the “ Shrongo” (Shégun), Hidétada,— 
Iyeyasu, commonly referred to in the Diary as Ogosho Sama, 
had died shortly before. On ihe latter, the author of the Jiugo 
Daiki (History of the Fifteen Sovereigns of the Tokugawa Line) 
passes the following panegyric :—“ Was he not an invincible 
warrior in the field, an incomparable ruler in the cabinet, full 
of love for the people, the justest of men!” 

With Cocks were admitted Eaton and Wilson, two of the 
“merchants.” Hidétada “sat alone upon a place something 
Oe and had asilk catabra (a summer cape, katabira) 
of a bright blewe on his backe. He set upon the mattes cross- 
leged, like a telier.” Cocks was greatly struck by the rich 
decoration of the “ Emperours pallis,” especially by the lavish 
gilding and the “paynting...... of lyons, tigers, onces, 
panthers, eagles, and other beastes and fowles, very lyvely 
drawne, and more esteemed than the gilding.” Hidétada re- 
turned the obeisance of his visitors, but does not appear to have 
conversed with them. Of Cocks’s doings upon this visit to 
Yedo, the best account will be found in his letter to the East 
India Company, dated January Ist, 1616 (7), and printed in the 
correspondence. The Shédgun had evidently determined to get 
rid of all foreign Christians, and Cocks had much ado to make 
the Court understand that although the English were Christians, 
they were of a totally different sort from those who held with the 
Fope and followed the “padres.” The Government, however, 
were only half-convinced, and would not definitely confirm the 
privileges granted by Taiko and Iyeyasu. 

Cocks saw a good deal of William Adams, who died during 
the existence of the factory, but gives fewer details about him 
than one would wish. He recognises the influence he had at 
Court, and no doubt held him in great respect. He did not, 
however, quite like him, and thought he did not use his influ- 
ence in favour of his countrymen as much as he might have 
done. Probably, Adams was a little more anxious to be just 
than suited the “ Cape-merchant.” ‘ 

Mr. Thompson’s introduction is an excellent piece of work, 
and places vividly before the reader the situation of Japan at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The mysteries of 
Cocks’s orthography he has taken no small pains to unravel, and, 
on the whole, with great success. The correspondence printed 
at the end of the second volume is, perhaps, more interesting 
than the Diary, but the latter is full of quaint entries, which 
will be read with especial delight by those—and their number is 
increasing daily—who have some personal knowledge of the 
country, its people, and their ways. 


the Japanes 





DISARMED.* 

FALLin¢ in love is, no doubt, a refreshingly novel sensation to 
each member of the human race, for at least once in his or her 
life; but that does not prevent it from being a sadly hackneyed 
affair to the race as a whole, and so also is the expression of it. 
“T love you,” is not a sentence that admits of much variety of 
treatment; originality cannot well be imparted to it, even 
though it be contorted, reversed, and turned inside out, like 
Monsieur Jourdain’s famous address to the eyes of his belle 
marquise ; consequently, the alternate ecstacies and woes of 
lovers, which supply the chief theme of a large proportion of 
novels, are apt to become wearisome. Disarmed, however, takes 
us to other fields, and is welcome as a cleverly-written story, 
which supplies the seeker after mental recreation with enter- 
tainment drawn from less common-place sources than mere love- 
making, while yet it contains a sufficient amount of that article 
to conform to the orthodox novel requirements. The opening 
paragraph creates a favourable impression of brightness and 
vivacity, which is justified by the sequel. With those superior 
mortals who consider all works of fiction as things too frivolous 
to be worth looking at, we have obviously no concern, and do 
not expect them to agree with us. But we venture to assure 
individuals of a more “lievious” turn of mind, that the 
sentiments expressed by Miss Betham-Edwards at starting, as 
to the delight afforded by “ happy surprises,” are such as will 
infallibly command the approval of any genuine lover of novels. 
Her commencement is well calculated to inspire serene confidence 
in its author; for one feels that she would surely not praise 
*‘ happy surprises ” as she does, if she did not intend to contrive 
some of them for the delectation of her readers. 

Setting out with this expectation, it is less astonishing than 
it might otherwise be, to find oneself immediately taking a lively 
interest in the doings of an old lady of nearly seventy. Miss 
Hermitage, as she is named, is a bold and spirited conception of 
a character which, though, perhaps, not very likely to exist in 
real life, is yet not to be called altogether impossible. We have 
little doubt that the materials of which she is composed are 
to be found in human nature, even though they may not 
actually be combined in any one living whole. She is the 
daughter of a miser, and after passing a dreary existence till her 
father’s death, she comes into fortune and freedom at the age of 
sixty, and determines to make up ina few years for the dullness 
of a lifetime. She will spend, make merry, and compensate her- 
self as far as may be for the blank monotony which she has 
hitherto endured. The past repression has dwarfed her 
sympathies and made her heartless, but it has not deprived her 
of the power of enjoyment. She is quite conscious of her 
“sound, healthy, unflagging appetite for enjoyment,” and 
rejoices over it, “like a girl just awakened to the consciousness 
of beauty and its power.” Having a frame of iron, she looks 
forward to getting still twenty years of satisfaction out of her 
life, and announces that if she can do that, she thinks she need 
not grumble. Incessant, ever-varied amusement is what she 
covets and is resolved to have, whatever the cost may be. ‘‘ Amuse- 
ment,” she says, “is another name for happiness. Why was I un- 
happy in my youth ? Because I never got any amusement. Why 
am I as happy now as the day is long, though but a withered 
old woman? Because I am amused.” Enormously rich, she 
squanders endless sums upon her own pleasure, without a qualm 
on the score of their being spent on an unworthy object. Here 
is a specimen of her morality :— What were we sent into the 
world for, but to amuse ourselves ? What were others sent into 
the world for, but to amuse us? Let those sophisticate who 
may about moral obligation and Christian duty. We bid them 
pack; and in amusing ourselves, do good all round, without 
taking any trouble!” Of course, everything unpleasant is to 
be banished from her presence, and she will tolerate no creature 
about her who presumes to make evident any anxieties or 
sufferings of its own. She declines to be accompanied on a 
visit to Paris by an old cousin whose society she enjoys, because, 
“ At his age, who can tell what may happen? And with the 
best intentions in the world, he might die in the house!” To 
fall ill, be low-spirited, marry, or die, are social sins of the first 
magnitude, in her eyes. She is aware that people must be ail- 
ing at times, must have trouble, must pair off, must make an 
end; but she considers them bound “to perform their duties 
amusingly, or at least agreeably, and with due regard to the 
feelings of others.” Cynical, selfish, unfeeling as she is, de- 
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claring that the very word “ philanthropy” drives her mad, she 
would not be altogether comfortable if she gave nothing to the 
poor, so she “does her charities handsomely, to ease her con- 
science, and there the matter ends.” That charity which she 
Tecognises as a duty she performs, it is true, but only in a 
most stand-aloof and unsympathetic fashion. Almost, if 
not quite, a heathen, she, nevertheless, accompanies a cheque 
for £5,000 to a charitable lady with the words, “Save my 
soul by: your prayers.” And though, as a rule, profoundly 
indifferent to her iniquities, as long as their unpleasant con- 
sequences can be kept out of sight, she yet, when alarmed by 
an unusually violent thunderstorm, has a twinge of some feeling 
akin to remorse, on account of a misdeed which troubles her not 
at all at other times. We have an idea that Miss Betham- 
Edwards may have a deeper purpose than is at first. apparent 
in her portrait of this hard, selfish, worldly, evil, old Epicurean, 
and may intend it to remind those whose lines have fallen in 
pleasant places of a danger to which they are liable. For Miss 
Hermitage, utterly callous to sin and suffering as long as she is 
herself amused, refusing to be brought into contact with any- 
thing that can make her think of the misery that is in the 
world, grudging nothing for the gratification of her whims, 
and throwing to conscience a sop that costs her nothing, lest 
it should reproach her for her lavish expenditure,—is she not a 
very incarnation of that spirit which the enjoyment of wealth 
and prosperity has a tendency to produce in humanity P 

Readers are referred to the book itself for an account of the 
masquerades and entertainments of all kinds devised by Miss 
Hermitage’s white slaves to satisfy her insatiable appetite for 
amusement. Her individuality struck us so much that we have 
dwelt upon her at a length which prevents our expatiating 
upon these things, or upon the other people in the story ; and we 
can only mention that they are to be found there, and that its 
interest by no means centres exclusively on her. A strong 
contrast is presented by Stephana,a younger lady, who is also 
very rich, but who is wholly devoted to philanthropical schemes 
and the good of her fellow-creatures; she is mesmeric, 
visionary, eccentric, and somehow not altogether human, in 
spite of her amiability. Then, too, there is Valerian, who 
must be accepted as the hero, inasmuch as there is no other 
male character of sufficient importance to dispute the posi- 
tion with him. He is, however, an unsatisfactory represen- 
tative of that réle; for, though clever and plausible, he is too 
shallow, weak, worldly, vacillating, and cold-blooded, ever to 
appear in a heroic light; one feels that the proud, affectionate, 
impulsive, true-hearted girl who finally falls to his lot is a great 
deal too good for him, and that one has a right to be irritated at 
her not being provided with a more worthy mate. We think, 
by-the-bye, that a happier title might have been found than 
Disarmed, as that hardly gives sufficient clue to the contents of 
the book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_>——_ 
GIFT BOOKS. 
Or the annual volumes of magazines, we are inclined to place first, 
for the variety and interest of its contents, The Magazine of Art. 
(Cassell and Co.) The frontispiece is an attractive etching, ‘“‘Maiden 
Dreams,’’ drawn by Mr. G. L. Seymour and executed by M. Lulauze. 
The illustrations well fulfil the promise of this beginning, and the 
letterpress does not fall behind in merit. Both are well represented, 
to take one instance out of many that present themselves, in M. Izaac 
Pavlovsky’s account of the Polish sculptor, Mark Antokolsky. It is 
a striking history of the struggle of genius under difficulties, and the 
drawings that accompany it, representing the statues of Peter the 
Great and Ivan the Terrible, are very impressive. Of the other 
contents, we may mention articles on the “Country of Millet,” 
“Greek Myths in Greek Art,’ “Sculpture in Pictland,” “Elton 
Ware,” “The Pipes of All Peoples,’’ and a particularly interesting 
account of “ The Slade Girls,” 7.e., of the women students at the 
Slade School in University College, London.——G@ood Words 
has, as usual, many attractions, the chief, perhaps, being Mr. 
Besant’s novel, “ All in a Garden Fair,” of which we may pro- 
bably find occasion to speak elsewhere. Miss Betham-Edwards 
has also contributed a novel, “ Pearla,’’ which we have noticed. No 
magazine seems to command the services of such a staff; none 
certainly offers to its readers a more attractive table of contents. It 
has, however, competitors which run it close, though not, perhaps, 
following exactly the same lines. To The Boy’s Own Annual (Leisure 
Hour Office), for instance, M. Jules Verne contributes one of his 
inimitable stories, “‘ Godfrey Morgan: a Californian Mystery ;” Mr. 





Ascott Hope, who is also a master in his own line, “ The Tel 


1. 
a School Story ;’? and Mr. David Ker and Mr. Whitchurch ese 


8 
tales of the kind in which they are known to excel. hee 
papers on cricket, athletics, and other sports. Useful things are well 


represented by articles on carpentering, matters of natural history 

the keeping of pets, &c. Altogether, this is an abundant store 2 
amusement and information. The Girl’s Own Annual (same 
publishers) presents, with an appropriate difference, much the same 
features as its companion volumes. “ Bound to Earth,” by the Author 
of “ Phil’s Fortunes,’ and ‘A Long Lane with a Turning,” by Miss 
Sarah Doudney, are the chief tales ; and there are papers of all kinds 

with an abundance of matter, useful and entertaining—§ We are sorry 
to see that The Union Jack (Sampson Low and Co.), which had been 
so excellently conducted by Mr. G. A. Henty, has come to an end, 
Young readers must be very well off, we might say too well off, if go 
good a magazine has not secured sufficient patronage. The volume 
before us seems as good as its predecessors. Mr. Percy St. John 
contributes a tale of life among Indians, “ Sweet Flower, or, Red. 
skins and Pale-faces;’’ Mr. Henty, “Jack Archer, a Tale of the 
Crimea,” of which we speak elsewhere; and, among other good 
things, we have a continuation of the amusing marvels of the 
“Major.” There are some interesting papers, written by two gentle. 
men who know their business, on ‘The Lawn Tennis of the Year.” 
No notice, we see, is taken of the matches played by the American 
pair, though these were certainly worth recording. We agree with 
the writers that in a great tournament care should be taken that the 
second prize should go to the second-best man. If thereare twenty-four 
entries, and these happen to be drawn in the order of merit, the second 
prize will fall not to the second, but to the thirteenth.——S unday Read. 
ings for the Young (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) fulfils its 
promise excellently. Both illustrations and letterpress seem to give 
what is wanted. Routiedge’s Every Boy’s Annual (Routledge and 
Co.) is an old favourite, which keeps up well to its standard of merit, 
Fiction is represented by Lieutenant Low’s “ Cyril Hamilton,” and 
history by an interesting series of papers on “ The Victoria Cross,” 
from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel Seccombe. Colonel Drayson 
contributes papers on sport, “Salmon and Trout-fishing in North 
America”’ being one of his subjects; and Mr. R. Routledge writes on 
the “ Electric Telegraph.” With this book should be mentioned itscom- 
panion volume, proceeding from the same publishers, Routledge’s Every 
Girl’s Annual. These two magazines are under the editorship of Mr. 
Edmund Routledge and Miss Alina A. Leigh respectively.—The 
Rose-bud Annual (Clarke and Co.) is meant for the youngest readers 
of all, and should please them well, with its spirited drawings. They 
like to have their things good, even as do their elders. 

The Jackdaw of Rheims. By Thomas Ingoldsby. Illustrated by 
Ernest Maurice Jessop. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—The drawings 
here are of decidedly good quality, the birds being, perhaps, some- 
what better, or, anyhow, more pleasing than the “humans.” The last, 
“§. Jym Crowe,” is especially excellent. The finish of all of them 
is noteworthy. The artist, we see, signs himself ‘ E. Maurice,” bat 
there is certainly the name of Jessop on the cover which serves for a 
title-page. 

We cannot profess to have felt much satisfaction in looking at The 
Raven, by Edgar Allan Poe, illustrated by Gustave Doré. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Stedman’s “ comment upon the poem” which is 
prefixed is, of course, worth reading. His remarks on Poe’s strange 
analysis of the mental processes which he represents as having 
resulted in the production of The Raven is particularly judicious 
“My belief,” he writes, ‘is that the first conception and rough 
draft of the poem came as inspiration always comes; that its 
author then saw how it might be perfected, giving it the final 
touches described in his chapter on ‘‘ Composition,” and that the 
latter, therefore, is neither wholly false, nor wholly true.” Doré’s 
illustrations are what we might have expected from his pencil, fall 
of a certain weird fancy, but wanting, we think, in dignity and true 
impressiveness. Skulls and death’s-heads and a skeleton Time with 
his scythe, for instance, are conventions which have now lost all their 
force. The fact is, we cannot but think that the poem is not one 
which well bears being thus translated into the definite shapes which 
the pencil produces. To take one instance, the lines,— 


** And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted nevermore,”’ 


are not adequately rendered by a figure prostrate on the floor in 4 
shadow (and such a shadow, by the way, as could hardly have been 
cast by any natural means), that falls from the owl on the Minerva’s 
head. We are disposed to think that much pains—and there is plenty 
of good mechanical work in some of the illustrations—has been spent, 
without quite as satisfactory a result as might have been attained in 4 
more suitable subject. 

Dr. Stoughton very seasonably publishes a “new and revised” 
edition of his Homes and Haunts of Luther. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—The additions consist chiefly of biographical details, col- 
lected by recent research, Among the illustrations, the most 
notable novelty is a very striking portrait of the great Reformer, by 
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bert Direr. This is a very interesting volame, which comes com- 
mended also by a handsome exterior. 

Brave Lives and Noble. By Clara L. Matéaux. (Cassell and Co.) 
_Miss Matéaux tells us in this volume a number of stories of the 
Old World and the New, Robert Bruce and Christopher Columbus, and 
Walter Raleigh; and in more recent days, Sir John Franklin, and 
Michael Faraday, and Abraham Lincoln are among the heroes whom 
she celebrates. We need not inquire whether all the incidents which 
ghe relates are historical, or all the characters which she gives, just, 
bat this is certainly a pleasant and readable book. 

The Story of Roland. By James Baldwin. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Baldwin makes an interesting book of materials gathered 
with much pains, and skilfully employed. Round the figure of 
Charlemagne—the Charlemagne of legend, not of history—are 
grouped the knightly figures of whom Roland is the most picturesque. 
Then there are Ogier the Dane, and Oliver of Genoa, Duke Aymon, 
and many more. Many of these stories will be new to their readers, 
who, indeed, could hardly find a more interesting book. 

King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, by Henry Frith 
(Routledge and Sons), is a modernisation, suited to the spelling and, 
we may add, to the manners of our own times. We do not know 
that it is better done than other volumes which we could name. 
“J, T. K.’s” little book is as good of its kind as could be wished ; 
but there is no reason why this volume should not meet with a 
welcome. . 

Another old favourite in a new dress, perhaps a little more dis- 

ised than we might wish, is Far-famed Tales from the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. (Hogg.) Still there are readers who will 
welcome the fishermen, genies, viziers and caliphs, Sindbad, Aladdin, 
and Ali Baba, even though they have lost something of their genuine 
Oriental aspect. 

The City in the Sea : Stories of the Old Venetians. By the Author of 
“Belt and Spur,’’ (Seeley and Co.)—This volume attracts at once by 
its illustrations, with their quaint outlines and the brilliancy of their 
colouring. Some of them are familiar designs. “Carlo Malatesta 
taken Prisoner” is from a well-known picture, and there is the 
“Brides of Venice.” But most will be as novel as they are certainly 
interesting. We may mention the quaint presentation of a ship 
entitled “In the Port of Acre,” and the more realistic “‘ Bucentoro.” 
Another striking naval piece is ‘The Siege of Ghioccia,” while in 
another line we have ‘‘ The Marriage of Sir Jacopo Foscari ;” and, 
again, in curious contrast to the mediaval aspect of this last, the 
“Doge going in Procession,”’ from the original of Tiepolo and Canaletto 
which is full of the spirit of the eighteenth century. The narrative 
deals with some of the most interesting passages of Venetian history, 
the doings of the City in the Crusades; one of its least creditable 
exploits, the taking of Constantinople; the wars with Genoa, &c. 
The writer tells the story with much skill, though we might suggest 
a slight improvement in the connection of the sentences. The “and” 
90 frequently repeated produces a somewhat monotonous effect. 

George Washington. . By George M. Thayer. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Thayer, who told so well the story of ‘ From 
Log Cabin to White House,” has now attempted a more difficult sub- 
ject, more difficult because it has less of the attraction of novelty, 
in the “ boyhood and manhood ” of the first President of tho United 
States. Bowes, Everett, and Bancroft are among those who have 
told the story of this great life before Mr. Thayer, and it is no small 
credit to him that he is able to hold his own with them. For young 
readers, this volume is, we take it, specially suitable. Many details 
—and the details of the War of Independence are often wearisome, 
except from points of local interest—are omitted, and the broad 
features of the narrative, as they go to make up Washington’s heroic 
figure, preserved. A few words might have been given, as explana- 
tion, not excuse, of Benedict Arnold’s conduct, indicating his 
unworthy treatment by the civil authorities. 

The Ocean Wave, by Henry Stewart (Hogg), consists of Naval 
narratives, tales of adventure and of discovery, of peace and of war. 
The volume begins with Prince Henry of Portugal, and goes on to 
speak of the great discoverers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Columbus, Nunez de Balboa, Magellan, and others. The second 
chapter is given to “ The Old English Sea-Kings,”’ the third to “The 
Buccaneers and Pirates.’’ The voyages of Anson and Cook are nar- 
tated; a chapter narrates “ Anecdotes of English Admirals from 
Blake to Nelson,” and another is epecially devoted to the exciting 
theme of “ Lord Cochrane’s Exploits.” The claim of the volume to 
Novelty is the account it gives of the naval operations in the Civil 
War in America, and the latest addition which it makes to the tale of 
Arctic adventure. 

We have received The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel 
Defoe. Newly edited after the original editions. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—The editor, using the initials “S. R. B.,” gives in an introduction 

‘an account of Defoe, which is brief and very much to the point. The 
illustrations are effective. 





Sunday Magazine, Volume for 1883; and Little Snowflakes, being 





the Christmas Number for Children.—This magazine scarcely does 
itself justice in adopting this name. We mean that it is much more 
than a book for what is called Sunday reading, and it rather cuts 
itself off, by its title, from the general reading public, which is be- 
coming much less narrow and severe in the line which it draws 
between secular books and those supposed to supply the only reading 
fit for Sundays. We have a strong feeling that regular Biblical 
education is terribly neglected, and particularly amongst the higher 
classes; but we also feel that, except during the hours devoted to 
study, no greater mistake can be made than that of confining young 
people to “Sunday,” or “ good” books. Now, there is nothing of a 
goody-goody character about the Sunday Magazine, except that there is 
a special department of it devoted to the religious instruction of 
young children; and we think its title a mistaken one, and calculated to 
frighten away two classes of readers : the class, that is so sadly exten- 
sive now, that thinks itself too scientific and philosophic to be deluded 
by the old superstitious beliefs in things called “sacred”; and the class 
of volatile readers that instinctively shuns any book that sounds 
solemn, dull, or heavy. Now, we have not, year after year, perused 
this ponderous volume without being able to assure our readers that 
there is nothing “preachy” or “goody-goody” about the Sunday 
Magazine, and that they will find as much secular matter in it, as 
universal, varied, and interesting, as they can desire. The large 
number of Reverend Gentlemen — even of Reverend Doctors — who 
figure in the list of authors, no doubt alarms ordinary readers with 
the ponderous learning and severe morality that they conclude is to be 
brought to bear upon them. Here, again, iet us assure them that we 
find “ the Cloth”’ using its influence and power in all kinds of secular 
directions ; and we observe, not unfrequently, that these gentlemen can 
be very lively and amusing, and are much brighter and cleverer, and 
talk much more to the purpose on ordinary topics, in a magazine or 
review, than when speaking with assumed authority from the 
pulpit. We do not wish to deny that in the stories, biographies, 
travels, &c., there is a preponderance on the side of subjects 
with a religious tendency or reference; but they are far from 
being, therefore, without piquancy or excitement for the most 
hearty hater of all that is solemn. And there is an abundance 
of matter that is not serious in any way. The very tale, 
‘How It All Came Round,” that is the piéce de résistance of this 
volume—though we do not by any means entirely agree with its 
doctrinal teaching, and though we cannot but smile at the extra- 
ordinary and innumerable coincidences which help on its remarkable 
plot—contrives to rivet our interest to an extent that we do not 
nearly always realise in the very secular stories that flaunt their 
gay bindings on W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstalls. The 
illustrations are many of them of great beauty, and the 
poetry certainly advances on that of former years, and contains 
pieces of true poetic power, as well as feeling. Little Snowflakes 
is exceedingly good, on the whole, and contains a delightful 
little story, called “Scarlet Anemones,” by the authoress of the 
long serial story in the Sunday Magazine, which we have been 
noticing, L. T. Meade. ‘‘ Bizzy ’’—short for Bismarck—is another 
charming story. “The Big Peasant and the Little Duke” is the 
only blot in this little book. There is no moral purpose served to 
balance the pain it inflicts; and seems anything but a successful 
effort towards making Christmas happy to the young reader. 

TaLes PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY FoR THE PROMOTION OF 
CuRIsTIAN KNOoWLEDGE.—Paths in the Great Waters. By E. A. 
Hoare, M.A.—This is a story of the colonisation of Virginia. 
Mr. Hoare mixes together, after the manner of his craft, real 
and imaginary persons, and makes a tale which will probably 
please many readers. Pirates’ Creek, by S. W. Sadler, R.N., 
is an old-fashioned story of adventure. The hero leaves his 
desk in a merchant’s office, very much to his delight, to search for a 
concealed treasure. He meets, of course, with a number of adverse 
adventures, which he and the reader endure with equanimity, aware 
that a good Providence, in the shape of an author, is bound not to 
allow him to come to any permanent harm. Mr. Sadler is, of course, 
at home in most of the scenes which he describes, and the more 
romantic adventures it, is easy to take for granted. The number of 
people who know by actual experience how buried treasures are 
found is probably few, and the proportion of them who are to 
be found among the readers of this book almost infinitesimal—— 
Home and School.—This is described as a sequel to “‘ The Snowball 
Society,’’ a tale which we are sorry to have missed, if it is as good 
as that which is now before us. The writer takes for her subject 
one which Miss Yonge has brought into fashion, the fortunes of a 
numerous middle-class family (whose money, by the way, seems to 
have gone much further than one would have expected). The 
speciality of the story is the doings of two of the girls at a newly- 
founded High School. And very brightly and cleverly these are told. 
This “ story for girls” is one that can be heartily recommended to 
them, and, indeed, to other readers.——We Little Ones. By L. H. 
A. Payne.—This is a capital “nursery” story. “ Lilla” tells the 
story of her childhood, spent in company with her two brothers,— 
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“ Jerks,’ one of those boys whose joints are said to be hung on wires ; 
and a steady, sober, little fellow, who is called “Tim,” because his 
name is Llewellyn. These and a long-suffering nurse are the principal 
actors in the little drama, the more dignified personages, papa, 
mamma, and brothers and sisters more or less remote from the 
nursery, occasionally intervening. The chief event in the young lady’s 
life is her stealing, or “lifting,” as she puts it, a coffee-berry from 
@ grocer’s counter, a misdeed that causes her agonies of remorse. 
All this is admirably described, with what we should say is just the 
right mixture of humour and seriousness. Humour, indeed, and 
good sense, and a happy art of suggesting without intruding a 
moral, characterise We Little Ones from beginning to end. 
A Valley of Diamonds, by Crona Temple, is an effective picture of a 
clergyman’s work in a “Black Country” town, not without many 
sad things—and, indeed, to be at all near to the truth, it could not be 
without such—but brightened with a spirit of hope and faith in better 
things. Lancelot Pearse, the hero of the story, is a fine, large-hearted 
fellow, and makes a satisfactory ideal of a working parson, not the 
less satisfactory because we are not allowed to suppose him perfect. 
——A Siz Months’ Friend, by Helen Shipton, and Kate Temple’s Mate, 
by the Author of “Clary’s Confirmation,” &c., are two stories of 
humble life. Both are good of their kind, the former, perhaps, having 
the advantage, not only in the figure of its principal hero, which is 
particularly well conceived, but in the wider scope of its moral. The 
motive of the latter, on the other hand, is more definite. Kate 
Temple loses her lover, who is attracted by her own special friend, 
but finds afterwards that she has every reason to congratulate herself, 
seeing that the man turns out to be an irreclaimable drunkard. She 
forgives and helps in her need the faithless friend, while the drunken 
husband acts as an example to warn a younger sister from making 
the same mistake. If one can hope that any preaching by books or 
voice can turn a girl from the hopeless folly of marrying a man 
who drinks, then Kate Temple’s Mate should be useful.——Carl 
Forest’s Faith, by Mary Linskill, is in a measure the story of real 
experiences, the early struggles of Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist. 
Carl is the son of an English clergyman. From his German mother he 
inherits a love of music, which, indeed, is developed in him into genius. 
He has to pass through deep waters of trouble, sorrow, solitude, and 
almost starvation, before he finds his place in the world. These 
troubles are related in a simple, unpretending manner, which makes 
them very pathetic.——Olive Smith. By H. L. Childe-Pemberton. 
—We must own that we do not care much for transformation-scenes. 
Olive Smith, whom Mr. Smith finds with a mother dying from the 
effects of a carriage accident on the road, is found to turn into some- 
thing “rich and rare.’ And as she is also “an ugly duckling,” she 
will, we are sure, become a very comely swan. In the face of such well- 
grounded expectations there can be no real surprise, and the story 
accordingly falls somewhat flat. The author, too, makes the mistake 
.of separating the nice characters from the disagreeables far too sharply. 
The good-natured vulgarity of Mrs. Smith, and the ill-natured vul- 
garity of Kate Myers, have something of the effect of a caricature. 
——Lucile, by Mary Davison, is a very simple story, its most thrilling 
incident being, perhaps, the heroine’s losing her purse—and finding 
it again—in Richmond Park. But it is gracefully told, and leaves a 
good impression on the reader. His First Offence, by Ruth Lamb, 
is more eventful and striking. It is a tale of conscience; a man 
commits a fraud which escapes detection ; he gives up the evil ways 
which led to the crime, prospers, and marries happily. Then his 
happiness, and the companionship of a good woman who believes 
him also to be good, force him to confession and restitution. This “ true 
tale of city life’ is one that should not have been told in vain—— 
Lia: a Tale of Nuremberg. By Esmé Stuart.—Nuremberg, in the 
days toward the end of the fifteenth century, when the thoughts that 
were to bring about the Reformation were stirring more and more in 
the hearts of men, is made the scene of this story. The author 
imposes on herself the most difficult of tasks that a writer of fiction 
can encounter, the making a long-past generation live again before 
our eyes. She has attained a fair, but not more than a fair, success: 
The main interest of the story is the love of a Nuremberg sculptor 
for a Jewish maiden, Lia by name. So far as incident goes, this story 
is well contrived and interesting ; but the characters do not impress 
us as having much reality about them. Sometimes it is quite im- 
possible to realise them. How can the most lively imagination 
picture to itself a face such as we are told was the characteristic of 
Rabbi Santa, Lia’s brother, a face in which “ there was a look of low 
cunning mixed with extreme pride”? Pride and cunning never went 
together in looks, or, we might venture to say, in disposition — 
Two Old Maids, by Annette Lyster, is the story of a young woman 
who, following too faithfully the counsels of her worldly father, is proof 
against the better influences of her aunts, the “two old maids” of 
the story, contrives to make a marriage that seems very advantageous, 
and finds out that she has committed a great mistake. Worldly 
fathers, happily, do not often leave behind them instructions which 
are to make their daughters follow their steps; and, equally happily, 








—___ 
order to be faithful to the ungracious influences of the 

So far, this tale seems to us somewhat far-fetched; but, 
from this, it has considerable merits.——Miss July, by the 

of “Mrs. Chrichton,” &., is a love-story, perfectly Wholesome 
and proper, but not distinguishable, as far as we can 8ee, from 
those that appear under secular auspices.——Under Canvass, 
F. Bayford Harrison, is a tale of a lad who falls in with o; 
and is turned into a burglar against his will. All of course endg 
and not only the boy, but also the little girl whom he finds 

an inmate of the gipsy’s tent, are restored to their proper belongi 
——A Tale of the “‘ Fifteen,” by “C. M.,’’ sufficiently describes itself by 
its title ——Brave John Norse, and other Tales, is a collection of short 
stories ‘‘ founded on fact.’’ Stick to Thy Last, and other Stopj 
adapted from the German, by “H. I. M. G.,” is a collection of shor, 
tales, in which various distinguished persons figure. A King of 
Bavaria who shows that he cannot keep a flock of geese in order, a 
Margrave of Baden, Admiral Von Ruyter, Horace Vernet, and gn 
Archbishop of Treves, with various humble persons with whom 
came into contact, are the heroes of these stories. With this may be 
classed The Rehearsal, adapted from the German by the author of 
“A Queen.” The first story relates an experience of the early daysof 
Handel ; the second, “ Flauto Solo,” comes from the life of Christian 
Pepuset, chapel-master to Frederic. William I. of Prussia. Three 
others of a similar character complete the volame.——The Lady of 
St. Ouen, by 8. W. Sitwell, is a story of the days of King John, snp. 
posed to be told by a mother to her children. Other tales for child. 
ren are Felix Morton, by “D.G.B.,”’ and A Pair of Them, or One Day's 
Mischief, by “C. J. 8. L.’——Three volumes of readings for classes 
and meetings are Hearts and Lives Given to Christ, by Elinor Lewis; 
Wives and Mothers of the Bible, by the author of “ The Choristers of 
the Bible ;’’ and Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, by H. W, 
Burrows, B.D. 


The Book of Psalms in Metre. Revised by David M‘Laren. (David 
Douglas, Edinburgh.)—These are the Psalms “according to the 
version approved by the Church of Scotland.” Mr. M‘Laren has, 
he tells us in his preface, made “an attempt to remove from a 
noble version some of its greatest blemishes, without interfering 
with its majesty, or straining too much after mere elegance.” We 
must confess to being unable to see the merits of the version. People 
born south of the Tweed very seldom can see them. Its metrical 
form, such as it is, may make it useful for singing; if so, it had 
surely better stand as it is; the kind of revision which Mr. M‘Laren 
or, indeed, any one else, can give, can be of no real use. 


Curistmas Carps.—Messrs. L. Prang and Co., of Boston (London 
agents, Messrs. Ackermann, of Regent Street), have sent us some of 
their very elaborate and ingenious Birthday and Christmas Cards 
and Valentines, set in silk and fringe. Some of them are in the 
shape of a fan, with a handle, and with very pretty coloured designs 
on each side of the fan. There are also elaborate valentines, with 
tassels, scents, and delicately-finished landscapes. The face, intended 
we suppose, to express the ideal of female beauty in the Valentine, 
does not strike us as especially fascinating. The birds and butterflies 
are, as usual, amongst the most effective of these delicate paintings, 
——NMessrs. Marcus Ward have also sent us some of their pretty 
designs for Christmas and New-Year Cards,—containing a consider- 
able variety of types, some Scripturally appropriate, some only 
seasonable, some comic; only, why amongst the latter the fox’s 
carnivorous propensity towards the goose, and the dog’s destructive 
propensity towards the fox, need be commemorated, we are unable to 
understand. 
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BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 





~ SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. | 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F-.S.S., 


Oéulist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and scle study for upwards of 30 years, Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, bat 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirab! iy The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c. —Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Applications are invited for the CHAIR of MATHE- 
M Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per 
annum, together with two-thirds of the fees 
of Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not to 
fall short of £400. The Professor will be required to 
commence his duties on January 7th, 1884.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be forwarded to the 
REGISTRAR, on or before December Ist. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fves, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
Schoo], Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


| dealt albyestond COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL. 
Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, 
Oxford. 
Vick- PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
can be cbtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
January 25th. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 
Guineas, FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from £50 to £20 per annum, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JANUARY 17th.—Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


URVEYING, -LEVELLING, and 
ENGINEERING in their special application to 
the DESIGNING and LAYING OUT of ESTATES, 
GARDENS, &c. Sons of Gentlemen, of good educa- 
tion, who desire professional pursuits mainly in the 
3 air,can be received in the Crystal Palace School 
of Landscape Gardening and the Improvement of 
Estates. Principal, Mr. EDWARD MILNER, F.L.8. 
—Apply to the undersigned, in the Library, Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, F. K. J. SHENTON, 
Supt. Educational Department. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 

fty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,--(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women aud children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. OC. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
sington Palace, W. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 






































Best Quality, Strongly |Fivdle or| Bead or| King’s 
Plated. /Old Silvr! Thread. |or Shell. 

£8. d.|£ 8. d./£ 8. d. 

AB TAG TOPks os sccsse.csr0000 110 0/2 1 02 5 0 
12 Table Spoons .. 1110 0/2 1 02 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks ..... (1 2 O11 9 O11 O 
12 Dessert Spoons | oft 9 0111 0 
ere O14 O11 0 O1 2 0 
Sas STERLING 


The above will WEAR for 20 YEAR 
SILVER. 


PD hallcatel (WARRANTED). 


Handles Screwed or Rivetted. ; Table |D’ssert,Carv’rs 
Blades of the Finest Steel. |Knives| Knives pr. pair 

















. 2 Be a s. d. 

34-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz./15 0 |11 0|7 0 
do. Ms Sconceecebsosas o. (20 0/16 0|7 0 

3§ do. do. to balance do. (22 0/17 0/7 0 
BY BO, ORO: ccvusttensces es do. [28 0 20 0 | 8 0 
4 do. do. to balance do. (82 0 22 0/8 0 
4 do.finedo. — do. do. 36 0 26 0 4 6 
4 do. do. African... do. [44 0/35 0/15 0 


Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 
Oolza Oil, best, 3s per gallon; Kerosine, water- 
white, ls, 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Irormonger, 8&8 (late 39) Oxford 

Street, W., &. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus- 
trations, post free, 





Universally acknowledged to be the best. 


l ETTS’S DIARIES are used by her 
Majesty the Queen, and all the Government 
Offices. 1884 now ready. Im endless varieties, from 
6d to 14s. Lerrs Son and Co., Limited, only address, 
33 King William Street, London Bridge; and of all 
Booksellers. Letts’s Office Diaries contain more 

information than any other. 
FOUR 


AMES HINTON. — The 
e VOLUMES of printed MSS. from which 
“ Philosophy and Religion ’’ (now out of print) was 
selected, may still be obtained, price £1 per volume, 
from Mrs. HINTON, 35 Acacia Road, St. John’s 
Wood; and Messrs. MACMILLAN and BOWES, 
Cambridge. 


NORTH-GERMAN LADY, ex- 

perienced, desires to give LESSONS in First- 
Class Schools and Families; GERMAN and MUSIC. 
Recommen‘ed by one of the first Masters.—Address, 
FRAULEIN B., 6 Mildmay Park, N. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... Por mae 
Reserve Fund on ois «» £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 . 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Banks’ 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


a FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Eatablished 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. — 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FivE YEARS, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ose woe £2, 
Capital Paid up... oan me ‘ pe 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds ae ae se: 809,000 
Other Funds... oa ‘es is -_ 953,000 
Tota, INVESTED Funps Upwarbs OF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE [ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on gg to DUNVILLE and CO., 




















2,500, 











Limited, Roy Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


$$$ 


UBLIC DEBT 
of 
P ZEALAND.—Conversion of further m_ W 
the Debt of the Colony into Four-per-Cent, (out 
dated Stock.—The Governor and Bom =e Consali. 
Bank of England give notice that, on benas we 
agents appointed by the Governor of New of the 
Council, under the New Zealand Consolidated in 
Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881 (Sir Francie hort 
K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Jul l, 
K..M.G., O.B.), they are anthorised to invite halle 
of Debentures of the following issues, being loans 
which formed part of the Public Debt of the Colon: 
prior to captcnees 30, 1890, to bring in ¢j y 
BONDS for CONVERSION into FOUR-PER.CEN? 

sath poe + yd pepe ered at the Bank of 

ngland, with interes able half-year] 

and November Ist. aes — 

Applications for conversion will be recei 
Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, uptant® 
on Friday, the 30th day of November next, and the 
conversion of the respective Debentures will be made 
on the terms following, that is to say :— 

1. £6,000,000 Four-and-a-Half r Cent. 
Debentures (1904-1905), at the rate a £103 y Pn 4 
for every £1(0 in debentures, 

2. £1,250,000 Five per Cent. 5-30 Debentures 
at the rate of £103 103. of Stuck for every ‘coo 
Debentures. 

3. £1,832,000 Debentures issued under the New 
Zealand Treasury Bill Acts, 1879 and 188), at the rate 
of £100 of stock for every £100 in debentures, 

The coupor for the current half-year on debentures 
which may be sent in for conversion will be paid in 
fall, and holders will receive interest at 4 per cent, 
per annum, calculated on the amount of stock, from. 
the date on which debenture interest ceases; thus 
interest on the 5-30 Debentures (1904-1905) will be paid 
at 44 per cent. up to February Ist, 1884 ; that on the 5-30 
Debentures (1906) will be paid at 5 per cent. up to 
January 15th, 1884; and tkat on the Debentures 
issued under the Acts of 1880, at 5 per cent. up to 
January Ist, 1884. 

The stock will be inscribed on or after May Ist, 1894, 
and will then rank pari passu with the 4-per-cent, 
Consolidated Stock already created and issued, and, 
as in the case of that Stock, will be repayable at par 
on November Ist, 1929, 

The debentures—from which the current half-year’s 
coupon should be detached—must be left at the Bank 
three clear days for verification. Holders will receive 
in exchange scrip certificates with a coupon attached 
for interest for the broken period to May Ist, 1884; 
these certificates must be surrendered when the stock. 
is inscribed. 

The Stock Registers are kept at the Bank of Eng. 
land, where all assignments and transfers are made; 
and holders of the stock may, on payment of the 
usual fee, take out stock certificates to bearer, with 
coupons attached, which certificates may be reinscribed 
into stock at the will of the holder. 

The Bank will transmit dividend. warrants through 
the post if desired. 

P = transfers and stock certificates are free of stamp 
uty. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., c. 59, the revenues of the 
colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in res 
of stock, and the dividends thereon; and the \- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and the Com. 
missioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, will not be 
directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the pay- 
ment of the stock or of the dividends thereon, or for 
any matter relating thereto. 

Applications must be made on the printed forms, 
which may be obtained at the Chief Cashier’s Office, 
Bank of England; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and 
Co., 4 Lombard Street; Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 
18 Old Broad Street; and at the Office of the Agent- 
General for New Zealand, 7 Westminster Chambers, 
where also copies of the above-named Acts and Orders 
in Council may be seen. 

Bank of England, September 20th, 1883. 


EW ZEALAND PUBLIC DEBT 
CONVERSION.—NOTICE to TRUSTEES — 
Notice is Hereby Given to Trustees who, by reason of 
delay in obtaining the necessary sanction of the Court, 
or consent of absent parties interested, are prevented 
from depositing their Debentures with the Bank of 
England before noon of the 30th instant, that in cases 
of bona-fide difficulty, such debentures will be allowed 
to be deposited at a later date, provided an application 
to that effect (in a form to be obtained at my office) 
be lodged with me on or before ‘noon of the 30th 
instant. F. D. BELL, Agent-General. 


7 Westminster Chamberz, 8.W., Nov. 20th, 1833. 
HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8.W. 
PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq 
: TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY, 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country aud ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. ¢ . 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to — Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dundriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 














| all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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B™ D & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 


OUPS PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
y and 








{TED MEATS. Also, 





FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





Oars SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


QPECIALITIES for ~ INVALIDS. 





Wo _______ 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 








— AND M“4*s pyrene. 
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PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 
THREE PRIZE ME wes CORK EXHIBITION, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
ase, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


| Gold Medal,- Paris. Medals: 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 








Sydney, 





FRY’S qyRY’s CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicions and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. aS ee 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
cocoa] FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly a: W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


qane of ASTHMA and COUGH by 

Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Mr. Rossitor, Chemist, Tiverton, writes: —‘‘ Many 
testimonials in favour of the Palmonic Wafers for 
asthma and coughs come under my notice.’’ In 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, sho:t- 
ness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, all dis- 
erders of the breath and lungs, rheumatism, they 





DOULTON AND CO, LAMBETH, S.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, 


HEAR. FT H-TFI LE S, &c. 





A SPECIAL SHOW-ROOM RECENTLY FITTED UP AT THE WORKS— 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, §.E. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN SS.’ 


*,” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic, 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac, 
Sold by all Dealers, 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 








GRANT'S 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 





oy instant relief, a rapid cure, and taste p ly. 
© singers and Upper speakers they are invaluable 
strengthening the voice. Price, 


for clearing an 
Sold by all 


1s 14d, 23 9d, 4s 6d, an 


a, lls per box. 
medicine vendors, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and} 


PILLS.—O.Lp Sores, Wounps, AnD ULCERS. 
The readiness with which Holloway’s unguent 
removes all obstructions in the circulation of 
the vessels and lymphatics explains its irrs:stible 
influence in healing old sores, bad wounds, and indo- 
lent ulcers. To insure the desired effect, the skin 
surrounding the diseased part should be fomented, 
dried, and immediately well rubbed with the Ointment. 
This will give purity to the foul blood and strength 
to the weakened nerves, the only conditions necesgar 
for the cure of all those ulcerations which render life 
almost intolerable. No sooner is this Ointment’s pro- 
tective powers exerted than the destructive process 
Oeases, and the constructive business begins; new 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE: SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 








healthy growth a rs to fill up the lately painful 
excavated pit. — 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 





THE NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL. 


8 vols, crown 8yvo0, 31s €d. 


IN TROUBLED 


By Miss A. 8, C. WALLIS. 





[At all the Libraries, 


TIMES. 





Translated from the Dutch, with the Author’s Assistance, by E, J. IRVING. 
FIRST ENGLISH REVIEW. 


“ Heralded in with a fanfare of trumpets, ‘In Troubled Times ’ comes to the London book-world not asa 
glad surprise, but as a discovered country from which first-comers have acquired to themselves all the riches 
that country contained...... No doubt we lose even some of the beauty of the original in Miss Irving’s most 
able and praiseworthy translation ; but, if such be the case, we are none the wiser, and quite content with 
the richness of the contents of the volumes before us. Had they been the work of a savant of advanced years, 
they would have done him infinite credit; but as the work of a young girl of twenty, they are simply 
marvellous...... They are rich in thought and metaphor, and so stored with knowledge that they will doubtless 
become a standard work, and be found enshrined in every library, in the same way as are George Eliot’s 
works, whose writing Miss Wallis’s much resembles...... This is only one example of the good writing of which 
the book is composed. ‘In Troubled Times’ deserves all the eulogiums which have been passed upon it in its 
own country, and it will certainly cause in our country all the sensation it did in its own.” — Whitehall Review. 


SECOND ENGLISH REVIEW. 


“The author was only twenty years of age when she wrote the novel ‘In Troubled Times.’ She is the 
daughter of a Professor in the University of Utrecht. Miss Wallis, as she must for the present be called, 
needs no apology. Her work is that of a matured mind, even if it be precociously matured, and it 
earns for her without question a distinct and honourable position amongst contemporary men and women of 
letters...... The characters are drawn with a firmness striking in so young an author, and betokening an 
habitually close attention and considerable power of imagination...... Satisfactory as this part of her work 
undoubtedly is, Miss Wallis is yet more to be congratulated for the purely original part. Much as she is 
assisted by her historical background, she is by no means dependent upon it for the charm with which she 
manages to surround her ideal personages. In Helena, the daughter of a recluse and bookworm, we have a 
heroine of a noble stamp, finely conceived and drawn, whilst the two characters who may be regarded as hero 
and anti-hero are human studies of no mean order. Reynold de Meerwonde is a professed atheist. His 
relations with the heroine, and her own’ mental and moral traits, and above all, the setting of the story, 
plainly show that Miss Wallis has been an appreciative student of George Eliot. But there is no servile 
imitation, and the book is full of good and original work. On the whole, English readers are likely to endorse 
the high opinion of the author’s countrymen, and to recognise her as one who will have to be reckoned with 
in the world of letters.’’—Atheneum, 


CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERT’: 


FOUR YEARS IN PATAGONIAN, POLYNESIAN, AND MASCARENE WATERS, 





By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D., (Staff Surgeon on board H.M.S. ‘ Alert.’) 


Iilustrated with 16 Full-page Plates and — from Sketches by the Author and Mr, F, 
orth, . 


Imp. 8vo, 21s, [At all Libraries. 





PREPARED by the COMMITTFE APPOINTED by the ASSOOIATION for the IMPROVEMENT of 


THE ELEMENTS OF ~~ PLANE 


GEOMETRY. 


(CORRESPONDING to EUCLID, BOOKS I, and II.) With numerous Diagrams, 3s 6d. 





PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 














Crown folio, half-red or. green morocco, price £2 2s. he 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
___ reduced from i. he Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
: Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. . 

PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 

Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 

sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 

ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Jonn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

Imperial folio, balf-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 53. 

PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 

Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WiLL1am 
___Hveues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 

INERA folio, half-bound morocco, gilt ORE. £3 3s. Es 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 

Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
___ the World, Edited by WitL1aM Hucues, F.R.G.S. 

Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 

PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 

BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most jndicious.””—Atheneum, 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S LIBRARY C WORLD, on 




















NEW of the 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6{t. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s. 


“The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 











ES 


THE NEW NOVELs 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 Yorg, 


A Christmas Rose. By Mry 


Ranvotru, Author of “Gentianella,” &e, 


Jonathan Swift. By a New 


WRITER. 
Golden itis, BY _ flan Muir, 
in the, West, Gounie. By ty 
Pou, aie pean lea 
THIRD EDITION OF 


June. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,”’ 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





This day is published, 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 21s, 
A 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINy, 


and of the Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population, 


By T. R. E. HOLMES. 


London : W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready. 


THE WILD BIRDS OF KILLEEVY, 
By Miss ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
Price 5s. 
“The book has many merits and some vivid bits of 
description.’’—Academy. 


**No one will find ‘The Wild Birds of Killeevy’ 
tedious, and no one, we think, will fail to recognise in 
it an elevating and purifying influence.” —Spectator. 





London: BURNS and OATES 
Granville Mansions, 28 Orchard Street, W. ; 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Lately published. 

OSEPH BARCLAY, D.D., LL.D, 
Third Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem: a Mis- 
sionary Biography. Royal 8vo, cloth, with Family 

Arms, Portrait, Notes, and Index, price 183, 
“‘Itis pleasant to read a biography of a bishop so 

free from religious cant.’’—Atheneum. 
PaRTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 





Third Edition, profusely illustrated, price 12s. 
UR IRON ROADS. By Frepenicx 
8. WILLIAMS. 
“Curious and fascinating volume.” — Saturday 
Review. 
** Reads like a romance.”’—Engineering. 
BremnrosgE, Old Bailey, E.C. 





In 2 vols., price 15s. 
HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 
‘*Frequently brilliant, sometimes profound,”— 
Manchester Guardian, 
London: Simpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
HE STORY of ST. STEPHEN, 
and other Poems. By Joun Couert, formerly 
of Wadham Ooll., Oxon., Author of “‘ The City of the 
Dead,”’ &c. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA aad 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success 
ful Method of wort these Diseases. By Roses? 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.8.L., F.C. 4 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Lion Cum 
a Street; and SimPxin and Co., Stationers’ 
jourt. 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the put- 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., 8¢! 
post-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIA- 

TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
og SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 

ast, S,W. 
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IXPENNY ILLUSTRATED 
THE NEW SIX". GAZINE. 


No. 3, December, now ready, price 6d., 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


ful si: mnyworth,”’—St. James's Gazette. 
wationably the best sixpenny periodical 
rlobe. 





“wa wonder 
“Tt is unqu 
“AD simirable sixpennyworth,””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
T MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS, 


ON 2 Eg . 
ARTIN LUTHER.—Frontispiece. 


By Lucas CranacH. Engraved by THEODOR 
Kyesixa. See 


1 ae ILLUSTRATED 











MAGAZINE. 


AMES SIME.—LUTHER. 
J Illustrations. See 





With 





HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 

ALTER ARMSTRONG.—SOME 

FORGOTTEN ETCHERS,. With Il'ustra- 

tions. See 

Ve? ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 








MAGAZINE. 


RANT ALLEN.—CORN 
COCKLES. With Illustrations. See 


HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


TANLEY J. WEYMAN.—The 
STORY of a COURTSHIP. See 


HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


HEODORE WATTS.—The NEW 
HERO. See 


























HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


New Novel by the Author of “The Wooing o’t.” 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“THE EXECUTOR.” 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
AUTHOR of “ HER DEAREST FOE,” “ WHICH SHALL IT BE?” “The FRERES,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington jStreet. 








Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. 24s, 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD, 


AND OTHER SOCIAL PAPERS. 


We may announce the Publication of a couple of Volumes which will be eagerly 
sought by all who take pleasure in piquant and satirical writing, with that little touch 
of feminine spitefulness which is not disagreeable except to those who are, or fancy they 
are, the objects of it. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton has republished her Essays contributed during a number of 
years to the “ Saturday Review,” and the Public will have an opportuniny of perusing 
once more a series of papers which obtained an extraordinary and well-merited success 


in their time. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 





\HARLOTTE M. YONGE. —The 
m% _—— PRENTICES. Chapters VI., 





HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. No. III., December, now ready, 
Price Sixpence, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 








ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
290, for DECEMBER, price 1s. 


ConTENTS. 
Tave STATEMENT OF THE MALTHUSIAN PRINCIPLE. 
GENIUS AND VERSATILITY. 
Exmoor MEMORIES, 
SexiLia: Prose PorMs By Ivan TurRGENIEF.—II. 
Iy ALSACE-LORRAINE, 
Vox Porctt: THE Crnic’s VERSION. 
Two Booxs on Eaypr. 
—* Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 


Remew oF THE MontH. 
MacmILxan and Co., London. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


Lorem an’s MAGAZINE, No. 14, 
DECEMBER. 
; CoNTENTS. 

Jack’s CounTSMIP: A SarILor’s YARN OF LOVE AND 

Suipwreck. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 5-7. 
AtPHaBeTicAL RuyMES. By Edmund Gurney. 
Tae Mote at Home, By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
_ OF aN OLD Paris PiarGotr. By Charles 


rvey. 
Ty Memor1aM—Dutton Coor. By John Fred Boyes. 
Taz Mopern NEBUCHADNEZZAR, By A. H. A. 
Hamilton. 
BALLADE OF HIS OWN CounTRY. By A. Lang. 
Liszt, By the Rev. H. BR. Haweis. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


On November 28 (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 6. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 


ConrTENTS. 
*. Historic BuioopHourD. Illustrated by A. T. 
8. 





Mrtxs OF THE Precious STONES, 

CasTLE BELLEISLE, 

= Giant’s Rose. By the Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” 
a 15 (continued). A Desperate Remedy.— 
Moe 16. A Change of Front.—Chap. 17. In which 

, Mark makes an Enemy and recovers a Friend. 
~Chap. 18. A Dinner Party. With Illustrations 

P by W. Ralston, 

— Literary RECOLLECTIONS —I. 

_ Metropotitan Eprror’s SONG. 

te Poor Wire,—II. Illustrated by William.Small, 
ndon: Smitu, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


A®t and COMMERC E.—See 
<= the BUILDER of this week (4d; by post, 44d) 
= Illustrations of New Hotel, Coventry Street ; 
aeemar School, High Wycombe; New Church 
i ving, Caterham ; Door Decoration—Syrian Explora- 
a aenees of London Life—Railway Companies 
Eliz Law of Light—An Amateur Architect of the 

— Period; &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 





Very many Copies of all the Best Books of the New 


Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, constantly 
passing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises MORE THAN OnE 
Miunui0n Votumes of Works of the Best Authors on ail Subjects of General Interest. 

Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season are added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of the principal Forthcoming Works as 
they appear. 








SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





*,* Nearly all the Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Just published. 


An ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. 
By the late SamueL Parmer. With Illustrations by the Author. 14 
Copper-plates. Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, vellum, price 
£5 53; Smaller Edition, with Lettered Plates, cloth, £1 1s. 

*,* The Large-paper Edition was all subscribed for within a few days after the 
publication was announced. 
Just published. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM: Thirty Plates. By Ernest 
GerorGE. New Edition, on hand-made paper, imp. 4to, 21s. 
* A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.” —Standard. 


Just published. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO: Sketches drawn 


from his Letters. By Professor A. J. CourcH. With Coloured Illustrations, 


cloth, price 5s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 

STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 5s. 

The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 

STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 

The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 3s 6d. 
HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6d. 


Just published. 


The CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Venetians. By 
the Author of “ Belt and Spur.”” With Coloured Iliustrations, cloth, price 53. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
BELT and SPUR; Stories of the Knights of Old. Third 
Thousand, with 16 Illuminations, cloth, price 5s. 
** A sort of boys’ Froissart, with admirable illustrations.”’—Pall Mall Gazette.. 


Just published. 

The PHARAOHS and their LAND: Scenes of Old Egyptian 
Life = History. By E. BerxLey. With Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 
price 5s. 

“ An account of that wonderful land which is not only interesting, but valu- 
able,”—Leeds Mercury. 
Just published, 

IN COLSTON’S DAYS: a Story of Old Bristol. By Mrs. 

MARSHALL. With Illustrations, cloth, price 5s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5:. | BENVENUTA. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES, | DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
5s. JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
The ROCHEMONTS. 5s. | JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. NOWADAYS. 5s. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5:. Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 
A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s. 5s. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5:3. BROTHERS and SISTERS, 5s. 
EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. 


HELEN’S DIARY. 5s, 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s, VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 
MILUICENT LEGH. 5s, 


The OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 
Shortly. 


HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD: Select Passages 
from his Letters. With Eight Copper-plates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Cloth, price 5s. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, price 12s 6d. 


Just published. 
SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS. By De la Motte 


Fovgur. A New Translation. With numerous Illustrations by Heywood 
Sumner. Cloth, price 6s, 
** A better selection could hardly be made for a Christmas book ; the book is 
beautifully printed.”—Literary Churchman, 


Just published. 
The SYLVAN YEAR. By P. G. Hamerton. New Edition, 
with Eight Etchings, cloth, price 5s. 
*,* Also a Larger Edition, with Twenty Plates, price 12s 6d, 
* Fall of genuine poetic and artistic feeling.””—Standard. 


Just published. 
CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. By P. G. Hamerton. New 
Edition, with Eight Etchings, cloth, price 53. 
*," Also a Larger Edition, with Twenty Plates, price 12s 6d. 
** An interesting book from the pen of a true lover of animals.””—Standard, 


Just published. 


The CABIN on the BEACH. By M. E. Winchester, Author 
of ‘A Nest of Sparrows.” Cloth, price 5s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD. 5s. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s 64, 








THE MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
price. Sale has far exceeded any atlas ever pub- 
formation to be obtained.”” Academy says:—‘‘ Un- 
ATLAS 
bound, half-morocco, £3. Cheap binding, £2 2s, 
THE ‘“‘MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 


—_ 


CHAPMAN AND HALL sg 
NEW BOOKS. 


HOW WE DEFENDED ARApy 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A STORY OF EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANs, 
BY 
A. M. BROADLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK VILLIERS, 
Special Correspondent of the Graphic in Egypt. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. [ December 5th, 





The NEW LUCIAN: being a Series of 


Dialogues of the Dead. By H. D. Traitt. Demy 8yo. 
[Neat week, 


The HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By 


G. W. Ruspen, Author of “ History of New Zealand.” 3 yo 
demy 8vo, 50s. [This day, 


The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By tite pe Lavereys. Translated by Atraep 
W. Potiarp, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
[ Newt week, 


. 





NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS.” 
TO LEEWARD. 


BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS,” “DOCTOR CLAUDIUS,” &. 
2 vols. [This day. 





QUATREFOIL. By Mary Drange. 3 


vols, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon 


Mrs. Henry Cuetwynp, Author of ‘‘ The Dutch Cousin.” 3 vols, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





NEW WORKS by Mr. R. BROWN, Joun., F.S.A., on 
MYTHOLOGY and ARCHAIC RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 5s, boards. 


[HE MYTH of KIRKE, including the Visit of Odysseus 
to the Shades; an Homerik ey. By Roser Browy, Jun., F.8.A, 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Dionysiak Myth,” &c, 


By the same Author, recently published. 


gee ere RIVER and CONSTELLATION ; a Study 
of the Archaic Southern Asterisms. With 5 Illustrations, in 4to, price 5s. 


ConTENTS :—The Southern Classical Signs—Introduction of the Constellations! 
System from Western Asia—Origin of the Signs of the Zodiac—The Eridanus 38 
connected with the Padus, Nile, Euphrates, and Ocean-stream—The Garden 
Eden, Elysium, and Isles of the Blessed—Archaic Oonstellations of Egypt, China, 
Palestine, and the Euphrates Valley—The Creation Tablet and Scheme of % 
Original Constellations, &c. 


London : Lonemans and Co. 





Just published, Second Edition, fcap., price 2s 6d, cloth. 


I .) LEMENTS of MORALITY: in Easy Lessons for Home 
and School Teaching. By Mrs. CHARLES Bray, 

“ On the whole, it will be found, in the hands of those really competent to 1% 
it judiciously, admirably fitted for the home teaching of those great truths with 
which the youthful mind cannot be made too soon acquainted.’”’—The Clerical 
World. 


** Our duties, systematically arranged in every relation of life, are inculcated 
with winning force and affectionate entreaty, not easy to be withstood."— 
Educational News, 

London: Lonemans and Co. 





Third Edition now ready, revised and enlarged, with Memoir and Portrait. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 432, price 12s 6d. 
ANT’S CRITIQUE of PRACTICAL REASON, and other 
Works on the Theory of Ethics, Translated by THomas K1NGsMill 
Azzort, B,D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 





SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street. 
L E T T S’S . Lerts’s Porutar ATLas. — Exhaustive in scale. 
Encyclopeedian in information. Unparalleled in 
P 0 P U L A R lished. Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Beyond all question 
the cheapest full compendium of geographical in- 
less such a feat had been done, we should have 
doubted if it were possible.’ 156 Maps, strongly 
IS NOW COMPLETE. Write for prospectus. 
LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, London Bridge. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Fall particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merrida!e Street, Wolverhampton. 








London; Loncmans, GREEN, and Co, 
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yEssRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages 
i of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir 
| i a MaxweELt, Bart. With numerous Illustrations engraved 
Wood including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, 
Weapons ‘of War, Costumes, &c., from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 
g vols, royal 8vo, price 423. ee P 
*,* The Folio Edition is now out of print. 
The 


LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 
piius KOESTIIN. Translated from the German. 


With 4 Fac-similes in 
Lithography an 





d about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic 
Sources. Large crown 8vo, 16s. 
« At last we have a life of Luther which deserves the name.”—J. A. FroupE» 
in the Contemporary Review. 
SCRAPS; or Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 


from Memories of My Earlier Days. By Lord Sattoun. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALFRED EpersuerM, D.D., Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln’s Inn, 2 vols, 8vo, 422. 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM 


in @REEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by SARAH 
F, ALLEYNE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The STORY of MY HEART: My Auto.’ 

biography. yeaa JEFFERIES, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Heme,’ 
Fell an and ra _— respects remarkable work.”—Derby Mercury, 

FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 


Grant ALLEN. With 50 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 
Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
“From the first page to the last, it is as interesting as a good novel.” —Graphic. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Direr. By Lady Eastiaxke, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Ilustrated with Engravings on Wood after 
Paintings by the Early Masters chiefly of the Italian School. Cheap Edition, 
4to, 21s, cloth extra; 42s, morocco extra. 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. By A. Baty, 
LL.D. Crown 8v0, price 5s. 

JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 
Personal Recollections. By A. Bain, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


WHOM NATURE LEADETH. A Novel. 


By G. Nort Hatton. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


PAUL, TRENCH, AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


DONAL GRANT: 
A New Novel. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Anthor of “ Malcolm,” “ Marquis of Lossie,’”’ &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls 6d. 





CO.’S 


KEGAN 


Next week, 4to, c’oth 


4 . 
HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 
PEOPLE. From its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By Victor Durvy. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry. Illustrated with 
about 2,500 Engravings, 100 Coloured Maps, and numerous Chromo-litho- 
graphs, Vol. 1., Part I., Primitive Times to 343 B.C., price 15s. Vol. I., Part 
IL, The Licinian Laws to End of the Punic Wars, 201 B.C., price 15s. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, 42s 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 
By Lucy M. Mircarty. With numerous Illustrations, including Six Plates 
in Phototy pe. [Newt week. 

With 53 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA. Being 
Sketches, chicfly Anthropologic, from the Interior of British Guiana. By 
Everarp F, 1m Tourn, M.A., Oxon. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLO- 


MATIC LIFE. By Grorarana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 

“Such reminiscences as Lady Bloomfield’s form one of those books which de- 
Serve the popularity they are sure to obtain. They please everybody, and they 
hurt no one......In fact, there are few chapters in the second volume which do 
not deserve separate notice, and we might have given whole columns of interesting 
extracts, But we have said enough to show that there is much in the work which 
48 sure to recommend itself to very various tastes.’’—T'imes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
: +r mais " 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT: a Critical Study. 
By G@. C. Macauray, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
1 . . 
FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the 
Practical Side. 


By ALFRED S1pewick, B.A., Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the 
Owens College, Manchester. (INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


5 Crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. An Essay. 
By the late WaLTER BaGeEnort, Author of ‘*‘ Lombard Street,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS? 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


—_ 


This day is published.—Second Edition. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 


Summary OF ConTENTS. 

My Education—My Mother—The General Post Office—Ireland; My First Two 
Novels—My First Success—“ Barchester Towers” and the “Three Clerks ’— 
** Doctor Thorne ;” “ The Bertrams ;”’ ‘‘ The West Indies and the Spanish Main ’” 
—“The Cornhill Magazine” and “ Framley Parsonage”—“ Castle Richmond ;’” 
“Brown, Jones, and Robinson ;” ‘‘ North America;” ‘Orley Farm”—“ The 
Small House at Allington,” “Can You Forgive Her?” “ Rachel Ray’”’ and the 
“Fortnightly Review’’—‘The Claverings,” the “Pall Mall Gazette,” “Nina 
Balatka,”’ and ‘‘ Linda Tressel ’’—On Novels and the Art of Writiug Them—On 
English Novelists of the Present Day—On Criticism—‘‘ The Last Chronicle of 
Barset;’’ Leaving the Post Office; “St. Paul’s Magazine’’—Beverley—The 
American Postal Treaty; The Question of Copyright with America; Four more 
Novels—*‘ The Vicar of Bullhompton ;” “Sir Harry Hotspur ;’’ “An Editor’s 
Tales ;”’ “Cesar ’’—“ Ralph the Heir; ‘The Eustace Diamonds ;” “ Lad 
Anna;” “ Australia ’—‘ The Way we Live Now ”’ and “ The Prime Minister,’’ &c. 


SOME OPINIONS of the PRESS. 


‘Mr. Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or more graphic than the 
autobiography which has just been issued.”—Pull Mall Gazette, 

“* Upon closing these two volumes—and no reader, we venture to say, will close 
them without regret—ws are forc:d to the conclusions that the flood of light 
poured by them upon the inner life of Authony Trollops, upon his early trials 
and sufferings, upou the brave mother from whom he derived so many of his best 
qualities, and upon the tenderness, generosity, and courage of their author, will 
but serve to make his countrymen regard him with increased admiration and 
respect.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“ One of the first things that strikes the realer is the entire unreserve with 
which the autobiography is written. He has opened his life to all the world.” — 
Morning Post. 

“Tn this extremely frank autobiography of Anthony Trollope, there is more of 
the sensational than in any of his novels......The whole of the volumes are of ex- 
treme interest, and we have had no little difficulty in making selections for 
comments,’’—Times, 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW WORE. 
This day is published.—Fourth Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


** Brilliant and delightful...... It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary 
novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary novels,’’—Atheneum. 

“May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it 
may be read through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure 
to the reader with every fresh perusal......It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ 
challenges warm admiration, but as a brilliant p cture of life and manners.”— 
Spectator. 


Illustrated. 


GIFT BOOK for the SEASON. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter Besant. 
vo, 73 6d. 


Crown 





Next week will be published. 


The MILLIONAIRE. Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 
LUTHER, and OTHER LEADERS of the REFORMATION. 


By Principal TutLocu. A New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ MISS MOLLY.” 
This day is published. 
ALISON. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,” &c. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo, price 25s 6d. 
“The narrative never becomes tedions, for the author’s style is smooth and 
pleasant, and occasionally it rises into dignity and pathos.”’— Academy. 
“* Alison’ is a very graceful and—though ending happily enough to satisfy the 
most exacting reader—a very touching stury, which will well maintain the repu- 
tation of the author of ‘ Miss Molly.’’”’—John Bull. 





The FEN COUNTRY. 
This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the Waterways, 
Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CuristoPHER Davies, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and Her Crew.” Illustrated with 12 Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 
14s, 

“* Mr. Davies gives us a succession of charming pictures of the Broads, all tinged 
with personal adventure...... His vivacious pen at the same time imparts all the 
information which anyone visiting the Broads for the first time would like to 
have.”’"—The Field. 

** Mr. Davies contrives within the four corners of his volume to give us about 
as complete an account of the fresh-water fisheries as could be wished......He gives 
us also an interesting account of Fritton Decoy, and the method of capturing 
wild-fow!l carried on here from time immemorial,’’—Standard, 


Mr. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY.—The LIBRARY EDITION. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronounc- 


ing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, 
Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. 
By the Rev. James SrormonrH. The Pronunciation carefully revised by 
the Rev. P. H. PHetp, M.A. Cantab. Parts I. and IIL., price 2s each. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (CO, 








LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE.—Library Editions. 
LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. | LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


By the Right Honourable G. O. TrEvetran, M.P. Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 103 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCES- MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


SION of JAMES the SECOND :— LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8v0, £4, COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAUL 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— | ~ aise vy sis sister, Lady Tesveveo AY, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 870, £55-, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 


Armada. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s. 





SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS.|CASSAR: a Sketch. With Portrait and Map. 


4 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 8vo, 163. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the First}The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


Forty Years of his Life. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $2, | EIGHTEENTH CiNTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vyo, 183. 


By W. E. HARTPOLE LECKY, M.A. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 4 vols. 8vo, 1700-1784, 


price £3 12s. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 243. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. Second Edition, with 65 Maps. 2 


vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 
By the Rev CANON CREIGHTON, M.A. 
HISTORY of the PAPACY during the REFORMATION. Vols. I. and IIL., 1378-1464, 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and DEAN HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Land. 


scapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 
Lrsrary Epition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 423. 
INTERMEDIATE EpitioN, with a Selection of Maps, P’ates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 21s. 
StuDENT's Epition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crowa 8vo, 7s 6a. 


. Edited by THOMAS CARLYLE and JAMES A. FROUDE. 
LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. New Edition, Reprinted, with Additional 
Matter, from the Twenty-third and Sixth Editions of the Two Volumes respectively, With 2 Vignettes, 2 vols. fe ip. 8vo, 123. 
By CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
JAPAN : its Architecture, Art, and Art-Manufactures. With 202 Graphic Illustrations, 
maga tig Wood, for the most part by Native Artists in Japan; the Rest by G. Pearsoy, after Photographs and Drawings made on the Spot. Square crown 
By ce O. K bP) 
SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. By “O. K.,” Honorary Member of. the 
Benevolent Slavonic Society. 8Svo, with Portrait, 14s. 
By the Late P. M. ROGET, M.D. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and Assist in Literary Composition. New Edition, Re-edited by the Author’s Son, J. L, Rocer. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G:S. 

GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and His- 

torical. A Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo, 423. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH. 
A DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Re-edited (1882), 


with a Supplement containing the most Recent Information, by A. J. WiLson. With 48 Maps, Charts, and Plans, medium 8yo0, £3 33. 








LONGMANS 





London : and CO. 
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VOLUME il. 


NOW READY. 
(A—CEN) OF 





THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA 


AN ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 





OF 


ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


HE ENCYCLOPZDIA AMERICANA is designed to answer the popular demand for a work of moderate dimensions, which should 
supplement and accompany the great Encyclopedias, completing them in particulars where they appear deficient, and bringing down 

to the latest date their statements and descriptions. 
In the development of this plan, large space has been given to articles on American Geography, Natural History, Scientific Research, 
and whatever relates to the vast resources, the rapid development, and recent increase in our knowledge of that continent. It has been 
designed to meet the new awakening of interest in American history, sociology, and archzology, to furnish information on biographical and 
legal topics, and to present—for the first time in a general encyclopedia—a clear and concise, but exhaustive treatment of the history of 
American political parties. Many other topics distinctively American—the religious denominations and benevolent institutions of the 
country; its great natural resources; its agriculture, so different in many respects from that of other countries; its industries, evolved 
from and adapted to the circumstances of a new and rapidly-developing country ; its enormous deposits of coal; its remarkable growth of 
railroads ; its progress in invention and adaptation of electricity, and other forces, to various novel purposes; its construction of bridges and 
aqueducts ; its banking and other features of its finances, &c.,—receive particular attention, and are treated with the utmost elaboration, 


consistent with the plan of the work. 


It includes in its biographies accounts of living men of eminence, as well as of those who have died since recent works of reference, 


which exclude biographies of those living, were begun. 


It gives the latest events in the histories of continents and nations, the latest results 


in exploration, travel, and archzological research. Desiring to produce a work that would sustain comparison with those which it is designed 
to accompany, the effort has been made to secure the treatment of each important topic by a writer whose familiarity with it certified the 
value of his statements; and the degree of success achieved in this will doubtless justify the claim that the completed work fairly represents 
the scholarship and literary ability of the country. The illustrations have been specially drawn for the articles, and the newest and most 


desirable type has been used throughont. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA will be published in Four Volumes, royal 4to, at 40s each, a volume of which will be issued 


about every six months until completed, and will be supplied to Subscribers direct from the Publisher. 





ABOLITIONISTS. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
ACADEMIES of SCIENCE in AMERICA. 


Cuartes Moreis, 


ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS. Noau 
Brooks. 
ADULTERATION. Prof. Srepsen P. 


SHARPLES. 
ADVENTISTS. H. K. Carrott. 
AFRICA, RECENT EXPLORATIONS in. 
Avan 8, SourHwoRTH AND LEOPOLD LINDEN. 
AGNOSTICISM. Prof. Gro. S. Morris, 
AGRICULTURE, AMERICAN :— 
HISTORY of. Prof. J. P. Roperrs. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. CuHaRLEs 
A. ASHBURNER. 
IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. J. J. 
Tomas. 
MANURES. W. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
CEREALS. F. Lamson Scripner, 
TOBACCO. Epwarp Burke. 
SUGAR and SORGHUM. Prof. Prrer 
CoLLier. 
INDIAN CORN and ROOT CROPS. Hon. 
Levi STOCKBRIDGE. 
SIGNAL SERVICE, in RELATION to. 
Lieut. W. E. Birknermer, U.S.A. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS. Prof. G.C. 
CALDWELL. 

BIRDS, in RELATION to. Prof. S. A. 
Fores. 


INSECTS, in RELATION to. C. V. Ritzy, 
Ph.D. 


WAGES of LABOUR. Col. C.D. Waicut. 
ALASKA. Ivan Perrorr. 
ALIENS. Cuas. H. BANNaRD. 
ALMANAC. GeorGeE T. LANIGAN. 
T. SERJEANT 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ERRY,. 


AMERICANISMS. Prof. Scuete De VERE. 
ANNIHILATIONISTS. H. K. Carron, 
ANTS. Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


| APPEAL. Atrrep LEE, Jun. 


AQUEDUCTS. Prof. L. M. Haupr. 


ARCH ZOOLOGY, AMERICAN. D. G. Brin- 
ton, M.D. 


ARCHITECTURE, AMERICAN. Cuaruns | 


A. CUMMINGS. 


|BIBLE SOCIETIES in 





BIBLE. Rev. Wituis J. Beecuer, D.D. 


the UNITED 
STATES. Rev. W. J. R. Tartor, D.D. 


| BISMARCK, PRINCE. Morirz Buscn, Ph.D. 


BLIND, AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS for 
the. Dr. WiLLIaM CHAPIN. 


ARMY of the UNITED STATES. Prof. | BONAPARTES, The AMERICAN, EUGENE 


Henry Copper, LL.D. 
ARTESIAN WELLS. Prof. L. M. Havpr. 
ARSENALS in the UNITED STATES, Frep. 


G. MATHER. 


ARTICLES of WAR. Major A. B. GARDINER, 
U.S.A. 


ATTACHMENT. Joun M. Gest. 


ATTORNEY - GENERAL. Wittam M. 
MEIGs. 


AZTECS. Cuartes Morris. 

BACTERIA. Henry Wits, M.D. 

BAIL. Epwarp §S. SHIVELY. 

BAGEHOT, WALTER. Ricuarp H. Hutton. 
BAGGAGE. M. M. Kirkman. 
BALTIMORE. EvceEne L. DIDIER. 
BANKRUPTCY. Hon. Joun Lowe ct. 
BANKING. Axserr S. BoLtes, 


BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY. 
Maxon, D.D. 

BAPTISTS of the UNITED STATES. H. 
L. Wayrtanp, D.D. 

BARN-BURNERS. ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 

BARREL-MAKING. Atpert F. Hint. 

BEACONSFIELD, BENJ. DISRAELI, 
EARL of. T. E. KesBe.. 

BEECHER, Rev. HENRY WARD. 
Lyman Apsort, D.D. 

BEE-KEEPING. A. J. KiNG. 


Rev. D. E. 





BIMETALLISM. Prof. R. E. Tompson, 
Ph.D. 





Rey. 





L. Diprer, 
BOSTON. Epwarp Stanwoop. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE. AwupHevs S§. 


Pacxarp, D.D. 


BOTANY of NORTH AMERICA. Dr. J. T. 


ROTHROCK. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Lynoz E. Jongs, 
—_— of NORTH AMERICA. E. Covgs, 
BLUE LAWS of CONNECTICUT. Joun P. 
LAMBERTON. 
BRIBERY. N.C. Moax. 
BRIDGES. Prof. L. M. Haver. 
BRIGHT, JOHN. Joun P. LameBerron. 
BROOKLYN. S. W. Grierson. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. R.A. Guitp. 


BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN. 
GopwIn. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. Prrer Boyp. 
BUTTERFLYS of NORTH AMERICA, 8. 


AUSTEN PEARCE, M.D. 
CALIFORNIA. Dr. Henry Decroor. 
CANADA. Colonel Martin J. GrirFin. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. N.C. Moax. 
CARLYLE, THOMAS. Luinpsay Swirt. 
CARPET MAKING in AMERICA, Wituam 


A. Harris. 
CAUCUS. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. Cox. 


HagoLp 


CENSUS. 








J. M. STODDART, New York, Philadelphia; and 40 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 
Messrs, TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, Authorized Agents for the Trade in Europe, 
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A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By George 


Sarnrspury. Second Edition, with Index. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


GxoRGE Sarntssury. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATORE, from VILLON 
to HUGO. Selected and Arranged by GEORGE SaintsBurRY. Crown 8yo, cloth, 


. 


CORNEILLE’S HORACE. Edited with Introduction and 


Notes by Grorce Saintspury. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. Translated into English by G. W. Kitcuin, M.A. Fifth 
Edition, corrected from the Twentieth French Edition. Extra feap. 8v>, cloth, 
s 6d. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. 
Bracuet. Translated by G. W. Kitcuin, M.A. Second Edition, crowa 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 





FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, hs, Bee Gallic., Assistant-Master in Harrow 


ool. 
CORNEILLE’S CINNA, and MOLIERE’S LES FEMMES 
SAVANTES. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE, and CORNEILLE’S LE 
a ea With Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. Extra fcap. 8vo, 


MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERLIES de SCAPIN, and RACINE’S 


ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of MADAME 
de SEVIGNE and her CHIEF CONTEMPORARIES, Intended more 
especially for Girls’ Schools, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 


VOYAGE AUTOUR de MA CHAMBRE. By Xaxier de 
Maistre. Ourika, by Madame de Duras; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievée ; Les 
Jumeaux de |’ Hétel Corneille, by Edmond About ; Mésaventures d’un Ecolier, 
by Rodolphe Tépffer. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


REGNARD’S LE JOUEUR, and BRUEYS and PALA- 
PRAT’S LE GRONDEUR. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
being 


LOUIS XIV. and his CONTEMPORARIES ; 
Extracts from the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, Madame de Motteville, and Saint-Simon. With Biographical Notices, 
Notes, Historical Tables, and Genealogical Lists, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


LANGE’S GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN COMPOSITION. Extracts from English and 


American Writers for Translation into German, with Hints for Translation 
in Foot-notes. Demy 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 
This Book has been arrange’ so that it may be used with advantage by students 
who do not possess the Author’s other works. : 


The GERMANS at HOME; a Practical Introduction to 


German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The GERMAN MANUAL: a German Grammar, a Reading 


Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. §8vo, cloth, 





‘LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with English Notes, &c., 
by A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Translated 


WILHELM TELL. A Drama. By Schiller. 


into English Verse by E, Massrx, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


GERMAN CLASSICS. 
Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s College, London. 
LESSING’S NATHAN der WEISE. With English Notes, 
&c. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


GOETHE’S EGMONT. With a Life of Goethe, an His- 
torical and Critical Introduction, Arg ts to the Acts, and Commentary. 
Third Edition, extra foap, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With a Life of Schiller, 


an Historical and Critical Introduction, Arguments, and a Complete Commen- 
tary. Fifth Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
With 


LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM: a Comedy. With 
‘ourt. 


a Life of Leasing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, a&c. 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN ; Egmont’s Leben 


und Tod and Belagerung von Antwerpen. Second Edition, extra fcap, 8vo, 
cloth, 23 6d. 


GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS: a Drama. With 
a Critical Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a Complete Commentary. 
Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

MODERN GERMAN READER. In Three Parts. Part I. 
Third Revised Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

[Parts II. and III. preparing. 





Full Lists of CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 





The Archbishops and Bishops of the Churches , Roeland 
and Ireland, and a large number of eminent Clergeeaat 
CONCUR IN STRONGLY RECOMMENDING y 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS 







TO ALL BIBLE STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, 


It contains :— 

A History of the Bible, Greek, Syriac, Latin, and English Versions, 
Notes on the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha. 
Summaries of the Books. 
Historical Summary of the Interval between the Old and New Test; 
An Account of Jewish Sects and Parties. . 
Itinerary of the Journeyings of the Israglites to their Settlement in 
Chronological Tables and Lists of Miracles and Parables in the Old 

Te taments, ‘ 
Lists of the Names, Titles, and Offices of Christ. Prophecies relating 

Recorded Appearances of Christ after his Resurrection. i 
Special Prayers recorded in Scripture. cape 
Alphabetical Table of the First Line of exch Psalm. GT CE 
A List of Quotations from the Old Testament in the New Testament. ©) 7) 
References to the Old Testament, being not exact quotations, References ine 













New Test t to I ts recorded in the Old Lestament. 
Harmony of the Gospels. 
Paul’s Missionary Juurneys and Voyage to Rome. 
Geography and Topography of Palestine. 
Mountaius, Rivers, Lakes, &., of Scripture. ia 
Ethnology. [Deseription, 
Animals named in the Bible; their English, Hebrew, and Gresk Names.ang - 
Summary of Mammalia of the Bible. f 
Fisheries of Palestine, with their Products. Aquatic Animals, . 
Birds found in Palestine; their Eoglish, Hebrew, and Greek Names; specimens 
found by Palestine Explorers, with Remarks . 
Trees, Plants, Flowers; their English, Hebrew, Greek, and Botanical Names, 
with Remarks upon each. 
Geology of Bible Lands, Mineral Substances, Metals, Precious Stones. 
Music and Musical Instruments. - 
Tables of Weights and Measures, Time and Money. 
A Glossary of Antiquities, Customs, &. Words Obsolete or Ambiguons. 
The Oxford Index to the Holy Scriptures. The Oxford Concordance. 
Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names. An Indexed Atlas, &c. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK :—‘‘ The notion of includ- 
ing in one volume all the helps that a clergyman or teacher would be likely to 
want for the amy J of the Bible has never been realised before with the same 
success that you have attained in the OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS. In 
the small edition (ruby 16mo, thin), by the use of paper very skilfully adapted 
to the purpose, there is a Bible: with an atlas, a c mcordance, an index, and 
several tractates on various points of Biblical antiquity, the whole, in a ve 
solid binding, weighing a pound and an ounce; no great weight for what 
really a miniature library. The clergy will probably give the preference to the 
larger book, marked No. 4. This includes the Apocrypia, with all the helpsto 
the use of the Bible that distinguish the series. Its type is excellent. Many 
clergymen are obliged to write sermons when travelling from place to place, 
This volume would serve as a small library for that purpose, and not too large 
for the most moderate portmanteau. I think that this work in some of its forms 
should be in the hands of every teacher. The atlas is very clear and well printed, 
The explanatory work and the indices, so far as I have been able to examine 
them, are very carefully done. I am glad that my own University has, by the 
preparation of this series of books, taken a new step for the promotion of the 
careful study of the Word of God. That such will be the effect of the publication 
I cannot doubt.” 


The Late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY :—“ The 


large collection of varied information appended to the OXFORD BIBLE for 
TEACHERS, in a form so readily available for reference, has evidently been 
compiled with the greatest care....., The volume, in its various forms, will be of 
great service,” 


The BISHOP of LONDON:—‘“‘It would be difficult to 


provide so much valuable information in so convenient a form as is now com 
prised in the OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS.” 


The DEAN of ROCHESTER:—‘‘ The idea of a series of 
Bib!es in different type:, corresponding page for page with one another, is one 
wh'ch the Dean has long wished to see realised, for the sake of those who find 
the type of their familiar copies no longer available...... The amount of information 
compressed into the Appendix is wonderfal. Aud the Dean is glad to hear that 
the help of such eminent contribntors has been available for its compilation.” 


The BISHOP of DERRY and RAPHOE:—‘“I know 


nothing of the same compass which can be compared to the ‘ Help: to the Study 
of the Bible’ for fulness of information and general accuracy of treatment. Itis' 
only real learning which can accomplish such a feat of compression.” 


CANON LIDDON :—‘‘I have no hesitation in saying that 
it would have been difficult to arrange so much useful matter in a more useful 
way, or, 80 far as I have observed, with more accuracy, whether of detail or of 
general statement...... It is calculated to assist a student of Holy Scripture very 
effectively, and, what is perhaps even more important, to stimulate him to 
further study in a wider field.’’ 


The DEAN of CANTERBURY :—‘‘I have examined the 
OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS with very grevt care, aud congratulate you 
upon the publication of so valuable a work. It cont.ins within a reasonable 
compass a large mass of most useful information, arranged so conveniently as to 
be easily accessible, and its effect will be not merely to ad, but also, I think, to 
stimulate the studies of the reader. The book is also printed so beautifully, and 
is so handsome in every way, that J expect it will be greitly sought after, asa 
most acceptable present to any who are engaged in teaching in our Sunday schools 
and elsewhere.”’ 


The Very Rev. CHARLES P. REICHEL, D.D., Dean of 
Meath :—‘“'I consider the OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS to be simply the 
most valuable edition of the English Bible ever presented to the public.” 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS is issued 
in ten sizes, and the Text is arranged in each so as to correspond page for page 
with all the others. Six of these sizes are printed on best rag-made pri 
p.per, and vary in price from 3:61 to 453. Four size3 are prin ed on a kind ol 
India paper, which is extremely thin and light, and at the same time very opaque 
and strong. By using it the size and weight of the volumes are materially 














diminished. They vary in weight from 12} oun‘es to 22 ounces, and in prieo from 
‘ ’ hiner 7s to 3ls 6d. Neither of these four sizes exceeds an iuch in thickness. They are 
will be sent post-free on application. sold at ali Bookselie:s. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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